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COLLIER’S FOR CHRISTMAS 


UBBERSET 
BRUSHES 


HE inside construction of every 
RUBBERSET Brush is one un- 
varying principle—gripping bristles in 
hard, vulcanized Rubber. This is true 
of shaving, tooth, complexion, nail, hair and 
paint brushes. The RUBBERSET vulcan- 
ized rubber base is impervious to all uses 
to which a brush is put. 


The RUBBERSET method of construction 
eliminates the dangers and aggravations of 
bristles that sometimes work loose from the 


bases of toothbrushes. The RUBBERSET 
is the Safety Toothbrush. RUBBERSET 
construction has replaced the short-lived, 
dilapidated shaving brush with a brush that 
will give a lifetime of usefulness. It has 
changed the dissolving, bristle - streaking 
paint brush to the everlastingly intact paint 
brushh RUBBERSET has made nail 
brushes, complexion brushes, and _ hair 
brushes enduring. ALBERITE, the new 
material used in the handles, is sanitary, 
bright, and lasting—an exclusive feature of 


RUBBERSET brushes. 
Look for the name “RUBBERSET” on the 


brush—if the name isn’t there—you can be 


sure that it is not a genuine RUBBERSET. 
In RUBBERSET Brushes you have vast- 


ness of choice—refinement of style—gen- 
eral utility—and real, sound, solid worth for 
your money. 

If you cannot buy RUBBERSET Brushes from 


your regular dealer, send us his name and we 
will mail Catalog and see that you are supplied. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Factories—Newark, N. J. 
RUBBERSET RUBBERSET RUBBERSET 


Hair Brushes Complexionand Shaving Brushes 


can be kept clean and Nail Brushes in a remarkable range 
sanitary because hot of styles 25c to $7.00 


never shed their bris- at all Druggists, Hard- 
tles, crack, or fall ware, Specialty, and 
apart. Individually General Stores 


nary hair brushes r 
Specialty, Drug and boxed. Complexion 
Brushes $1.50 to 


Je Sto . 

Department Stores $2.00, Nail Brushes RUBBERSET 
RUBBERSET $1.00 se a 50 * Paint Brushes 
Specialty rug, anc 

Safety Tooth : Boy 2 log Home Brushes and 


Department Stores 
Brushes Paint Brushes for 
every need conceiv- 
able The standard 
line of the work 
e had of 
dealers wher- 


water does not loosen 
the bristles as in ordi- 


Styles of tufts and 
handles to suit all, 
25 to 35c. Indi 
vidually boxed. 

Sold by Drug- 

gists and 
Department 

Stores. 
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If wear occurs, leaving slight space 
between cup and roller, adjustments 
can be made hy moving the cone in the 
direction of the arrows. 


As 1-2 and 3-4 always remain ex- 
actly parallel, the adjustment brings 
the different surfaces into perfect line- 
contact, and no principle of the bear- 
ing’s efficiency is impaired. 


Let the 


T’S not the power at the motor, but 
the power where rear wheels touch the 
ground that makes your motor car go. 


In the path of the power from the engine, where 
it is developed, to the rear wheels, where it is used, 
lies the transmission or gear box. 


When the car is running on anything but direct 
drive there is bound to be some loss of power in the 
transmission no matter how efficient it is. The 
problem is to keep that loss as low as possible. 

Loss of power in the transmission is due to fric- 
tion—friction in the bearings and friction between 
the teeth of the gears. 


Any good anti-friction bearings properly mounted 
and lubricated almost entirely eliminate bearing 
friction. Gear teeth of the right shape, if well lubri- 
cated, hold gear friction to a minimum providing 
shafts are in perfect alignment so the teeth mesh 
perfectly. 

It is the transmission builder’s task to get shafts 
in line when the transmission is new. Keeping them 
in line afterward depends largely on the bearings. 


All bearings wear with use. The slightest bearing 
wear allows shafts to drop out of line and gears out 
of perfect mesh. This makes noise and consumes 
extra power which is wasted gasoline. 

De 
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IMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
IN TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
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Power Work for You! 





Timken Tapered Roller Bearings wear, too, al- 
though very, very slowly. But w hen slight wear 
does come it can, in the Timken, be entirely taken 
up by a simple adjustment that re-aligns the shafts 
and puts gear teeth back into correct mesh, reduc- 
ing the noise. 


And the adjustment—merely moving the cone 
with its rollers a little farther into the cup—doesn’t 
reduce the efliciency of the Timken Bearing one 
pies a Its rollers are tapered and revolve around 
a tapered cone that has two ribs to keep the rollers 
always in correct position. The rollers revolve also 
inside a tapered cup. All these surfaces take the 
slight wear evenly. 

So, adjustment brings all the parts of the Timken Tapered Roller Bearing 
into the identical relations that existed when the bearing was first made. 

The Timken is the only type of bearing of which this is true. This 
adjustment brings the center line of the shaft to its original position and the 
teeth of the gears back into correct mesh. 

With Timken Adjustable Bearings the transmission can be kept tuned up 
to its top notch efficiency as the car grows old in your service. 

Tuned up to the point where it continuously transmits the maximum of 
the engine’s power toward the place, down behind, where that power does 
useful work for you. 


You can get new light on the problem of’ power economy in the motor car py reading 
the Timken Primers B-9 ‘On the Care and Character of Bearings,’’ and B-10 ‘On the 
Anatomy of Automobile Axles.”” They’ll be mailed free, post paid on request to either 


Timken Company. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 

THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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YH Dollar Watch 


Measure your gifts by the pleasure and service they give—and 
your mind will turn naturally to watches—and to Ingersolls. 


Childish faces light with pleasure at the tick of an Ingersoll on 
Christmas Morn, and older folks appreciate them just as much. 


An Ingersoll is a sane and sensible gift—the nature of which cannot be measured 
by price. It is the sincerest of remembrances, an intimate daily companion and 
consultant. Think how many of your friends you can please with an Ingersoll— 
there is a model just suited for each one of them. The five models are: 


“The Watch that made the dollar famous” $1.00 The Eclipse—a thin model for men $1.50 
The Midget—a model for women and girls 2.00 The Junior—a small thin model watch 2.00 
The Wrist Watch—for men and women $2.50 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet, ‘‘Pointers’’— it's free 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 58 Ashland Building, New York 
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LD Winslow Trude was the mean- drawn on a distant bank and requiring a ten-cent 

i est man in Melinda. Perhaps he By Hen ry P. Dowst sacrifice for exchange. They preferred currency, but 

: was the meanest in the State, or took what they could get. Trude exacted cash dis- 

' the country, or the whole world ; ILLUSTRATED BY counts that were not earned, claimed numerous petty 

; I do not know as to that, but I LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK damages, split hairs, and seldom wrote his check for 
j never met a meaner. the full amount of a bill. 

And Melinda was a mean, and ill feeling. He built small, cheap monuments of What, then, were the speculations of Jim Roberts, 

hopeless little interior village. unchivalry, and left along his life’s pathway ugly, the grocer, when Winslow Trude failed to pay his 

Its cotton mill made a cheap warped little milestones of greed, selfishness, and November bill until December 18, and then sent a 

een grade of fabrics, its shoe fac wanton malice. check for two dollars and ten cents more than the 

tory turned out unutterably skimped and’inferior foot On the first of each month old Winslow Trude sent footing? By what reasoning did the plumber explain 


wear; both paid their operatives less than starvation checks to settle his necessary bills. From the amounts aun overpayment of eighty cents? How could Michael 
wages. The main street, innocent of pavement or due he made small deductions for such items as a Quinn, the odd-job man, understand a _ three-dollar 


ji asphalt, wandered wearily through town, flanked and few shriveled potatoes, a stale egg, or a short ounce excess in his November compensation? 

i bounded by business blocks of nondescript architec- or two in five pounds of flour. He chose to pay by Mrs, Hinch, Trude’s housekeeper, cashed her check 

ture. Here the merchants of Melinda at the drug store, marched up the weary 
trafficked in the commodities of life, ‘ long hill and presented herself to Trude 


on the evening of the nineteenth at eight 
o'clock. The old man looked up from 
his paper and scowled at her over his 
iron-bowed spectacles. 

“What you doin’ here at this time o’ 
night?” he grumbled, suspicion glinting 
in his red-rimmed, weak-sighted eyes. 

“I come to bring back your change, 
unswered the woman. “You overpaid me 
fifty cents this week. I noticed it to- 
night when I opened my envelope.” 

“How'd you know ’twa’n’t a Chris’mas 
present f” he asked sneeringly. 

“You never give me no Chris’mas pres- 


usually bare necessaries of poor quality. 
Three saloons dispensed watery beer and 
vitriolic whisky, showing the nearest ap 
proach to prosperity of all the stores in 
town. A moving-picture theatre did but 
an intermittent business. 

After twenty-four hours in Melinda the 
most jocose salesman that ever came 
there could qualify for a professional 
mourner. The circus did not come to 
Melinda. An optimistic street-fair pro 
moter once blew in by mistake, but in 
three days he fell a victim to pro- 
nounced melancholia, complicated with 


” 


t weak heart and jaundice. Yes, indeed, ent before. I thought it was a mistake.” 
i Melinda was a cheerful place (business She offered him the half dollar, and he 
i of mocking laughter). took it. 

j “All right,” he said. “If you don’t 
: P ON Skinner’s Hill dwelt the capi want it, I do.” 

} U talists—the aristocracy of Melinda. 

' Here were a few houses of the more 


HE old woman marched out in 
resentful silence. 


Roberts, the grocer, called the 
next afternoon. 

“My bill was thirteen ninety,” he said. 
“You sent sixteen dollars. Here’s your 
two ten, Trude.” 

Trude took the money without a word. 

“Merry Christmas to you, Trude,” 
cried Roberts with a satirical chuckle. 

“Merry hell!” replied the sour old man. 

Roberts met Piper, the plumber, that 
afternoon. 

“A funny thing happened,” said Piper. 
“Old Win Trude sent me eighty cents 
too much for fixin’ them leaky gutters 
o’ his.” 

“Sho!” remarked Roberts. “He over- 
paid me two-ten. I took it back.” 

“TI s’pose he thanked you,” grinned the 
plumber. 

Replied Roberts: “Yes, he did not.” 

“I'm goin’ tuh keep mine,” went on 
Piper. “Maybe I'll buy my baby a dolly 
an’ tell her Uncle Win sent it—huh?” 

“He did it for a trick,” warned the 





pretentious sort, surrounded by lawns 
not too richly turfed, shaded by aged 
and decrepit elms. In one of these 
homes, the landmarks of a better day, 
lived old Winslow Trude. You knew 
what sort of person owned that house 
as soon as you saw it. Further descrip- 
tion of it would be superfluous. 

Trude’s father had flourished in the 
good days of Melinda—days when there 
was an annual circus, a hoss trot and 
fair each autumn, and when a Big Double 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with two Topsies 
and two Lawyer Markses, played the 
Town Hall to S. R. O. He made money 
and accumulated property in the shape 
of stocks and bonds to the extent of 
fifty-odd thousand dollars. These assets 
he left to his son, who lived out a 
shunned and sour bachelorhood in the 
Trude homestead on Skinner’s Hill. 
Trude never married, because he was 
too stingy: never added to his fortune, 
because his vision was too cramped; 
never took any active part:in the man 





agement of the cotton mill, of whose stock he owned Turning out pocket after pocket, she came on a grocer. “Give him back his dirty money; he wants to 
a considerable portion, because he hated and was little wad of sticky bank notes—three one-dollar make trouble for you.” 
hated by the other owners. bills. ‘* Six dollars nothin’,’’ the girl murmured “Maybe so, maybe so,” agreed Piper. “I better give 
If he never stole. lied. or cheated, he would go out it back after all.” 
of his way to accomplish small and nagging unkind check because it made inconvenience for many of his Of the eight persons who received checks for 
' nesses: he haggled and croaked and bullied; “noblesse creditors. His housekeeper, who came in every day amounts in excess of their charges, seven had re- 


oblige” meant nothing to him; his lexicon contained to cook and clean: the man of all work, who clipped funded by the twenty-third of December, mostly with 
hone of those words that stand for the amenities; the lawn in summer and carried out ashes in winter; grudging ill grace. From the eighth, Mike Quinn, 


he schemed to cause trouble, annoyance, confusion, the various small tradesmen, all got their checks, Trude heard not a word 











“The dishonest skunk,” grumbled the old man. “T'll 


fix him.” He chuckled, a sinister, malicious chuckle 
that rattled unpleasantly in his ancient dry throat 
But Mike Quinn was drunk, as was.his occasional 
habit His was a cheap and sordid inebriety, with 
nothing of exhilaration, nothing of exaltation, to spice 
it or to relieve its wallowing monotony of stupor 
Mike simply bought two bottles of the raw-edged 
whisky of Melinda, and drugged his already blunt 
wits into still further depths of stupidity and numb 
ness. On Christmas Eve he went home and cuffed 


his wife, gave the dog a square meal of steak, worth 
eighteen cents a pound (for which he had paid forty), 
and, deeply touched by his own amiability, tumbled 
into bed. He would have deemed it a duty 
to thump all the children had it not much 
trouble to locate them. He 


moral 


been too 
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Mr. Roberts give 
We'll all want 
Gawd y'ur pa’s home; 
to death.” 

“You. should worry,” 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


big shin bone 
to eat 
might 





me a an’ some carrots, 


have we to-morrow Thank 


he a-slep’ out an’ 


remarked Maria 


“Yes, I should,” replied her mother reprovingly 
“You hadn’t ought to speak of y'ur pa that way. 
Y'ur father’d be’n a real good man an’ amounted to 
somethin’ if he’d a-had the chance some has.” 

“Oh, he’s a prince,” agreed the ironic Maria. “Say, 
ma, if I hung my stockin’ up with them would I git 
a stick o’ candy?” 

Mrs. Quinn half rose to catch Maria’s thin hand, 
pulling the girl down by her side and stroking the 


cynical, pale face. 
“Aw, Maria, child,” she pleaded; “you ain’t nothin’ 





lay in bed smoking a rank 
and satisfying pipe when 
Maria, his eldest, came 
home. The girl laid off 
her thin little jacket, 
poked the fire in the stove, 
and readjusted the burlap 
stuffing where a pane had 
been broken from the win- 


dow. Snow had filtered in 
through the breach. 
“Were yuh be’n?” de 
manded Michael. 
“Never yuh mind where 
I be’n,” retorted Maria. 
“Shay.” went on her 


father, unresenting. 
“Funny shing happened. 
OV Trude gimme three dol 
larsh t’mush.” 

“That 7” queried the 
girl with slight interest. 
“I s'pose you spent it al) 
by now.” 

“Aw. no, I didn’ either. 
I got shixsh dollarsh lef’n 
muh pocket now.” 

“Gwan to sleep,” 
Maria. 

*‘Betsh 
shleep,” 
ate. ‘“T’-morrer’s 
mush. Gonna buy yuh 
mother di’mun ring an’ a 
au’moble f’r preshensh.” 


sO 





advised 


life I’m 
agreed the inebri- 
Chrish- 


gonna 


E BEGAN to snore 
soddenly, his pipe 
falling from his li 


to the bed, where a spark 
from its bowl ate a hole 
in the cotton quilt. Maria checked the conflagration, 
then went back to her seat by the stove 
She was a child of about fifteen, but in 
her face twenty added of the knowledge that 
shrivels children. She was the kind of girl of whom 
older ones said: “She’s wise, all right, all right.” Her 
black hair, moist and shiny, clustered almost down to 
her straight, dark brows. There was in her 
cheeks and life in the black eyes, defiance in the tilted 
nose, self-possession in the chin. Her mouth had little 
pain pencilings at the corners, and it had set with a 
slight cast of bitterness at a time when it should have 
been innocently mobile and responding. 
child was thin, wickedly thin, with a 
which you instinctively wanted to blame one 
Maria held her hands out over the stove, then pulled 
up her damp skirts and rested her badly shod feet on 
the lower edge of the oven. shivered and hud 
dled to the hot radiating iron: and she kept 
glancing at her father, who mumbled in his sleep. 
When was sure that his settled 
and genuine Maria tiptoed to the chair where his coat 
and waistcoat had flung. Turning out pocket 
after pocket, she came on a little wad of sticky bank 
notes—three one-dollar bills. In another pocket were 
a few coins, but 
“Six dollars nothin’,” the girl murmured to herself. 
“*S lucky I got hold of three.” 


M 


worn little trousers by the light of a dim-burning kero 
sene lamp. The woman up at her daughter 
from eyes that were red with crying. 


you saw 


years 


color 


Likewise, the 


thinness for 


some 


She 


close 


she slumber was 


heen 


these she returned. 


ARIA went into the second of the two rooms on 


the ground floor of the cottage. There she 
found her mother, who sat mending a pair of 


peered 


“I’m glad you got in early,” she said moistly. “It’s 
a dreadful night. I’m most froze.” 

There was no fire in the room, and Mrs. Quinn’s 
breath was visible in steamy clouds, Her shoulders 
were insufficiently covered by a thin shawl, and her 
nose was blue with chill. 

“You can go out and sew by the stove now.” said 
Maria. “Pa’s asleep. Did he hit you?” 

“Only a coupla times,” replied her mother with glib 
loyalty. “He ain’t very bad to-night He come in 
earlier’n I expected: I s’pose his pay’s all gone I 


got some little things hid away for the children, an’ 





‘*Well, go 
“‘But, oh, dearie, yuh don’ know how I worry 
about yuh. Promise me you'll be a—a good girl’’ 


‘long,’’ she reluctantly consented. 


but a baby yourself. Don’t git so bitter. Mother loves 
You gotta b’lieve in somethin’, somebody. 
Seems if workin’ in that mill’s the ruination of yuh; 


I’d rather not have the money; yuh’d oughter be home 


you, dearie. 


with me.” 
“How much did you give pa?’ asked Maria. wrig 
gling away from her mother and standing erect. 
“Not any,” the woman replied. “Old Mr. Trude 


didn’t send his pay for the November work till t’other 


day, so he had some. I paid a mite on 


the rent an’ 

bought the children a few trifles. Your wages sure 
helps a lot this winter.” 

ARIA sighed and slipped her hand into her 


M waist, where she had secreted the three dollars 
which she had “frisked” from her father. But 
she withdrew it empty. 
“I’m goin’ out,” she said 
“Oh, cried Mrs 
it ain’t fit for a dog to be out 
to 
like 


no, dearie,”’ “Not to-night; 
storm. What 
Is it the dance up to Taggart’s 
them I’ve 
you're 


(Juinn. 
in such a 
eall’ve you got go? 


hall? I don’t 
rough crowd 


heerd there’s a 


Too 


dances : 


goes there, an’ young any 
how.” 

“Aw, ma, I 
tested Maria. 
home early.” 

“Last time it after 


Quinn. “Can’t yuh stay 


little 
ain't 


ain’t 1?” 
I'll 


gotta have a fun, pro 


“The dances no harm come 


wailed Mrs. 
home with mother just this 


was two 


o'clock,” 


an’ Christmas Fve, too?” 


*twa’'n't 


once 
“Tf 


dance,” 


wouldn’t be 
of 


mother 


Christmas Eve there 
Maria with a show 
toward the door. Her 
holding the oil 
Maria’s shoulder 


reluctantly 


no 


argued impatience 


She moved rose and 


came toward her, lam) in hand ; 


put 
“Well, 
oh, 


one 
she the other on 
“But. 


yuh 


go “long.” she consented 
about 
girl.” 
Maria 


don’ know how I 
l’romise me you'll be—you'll be a—a 
“T'll be all right. all right.” 


with a sneering, small laugh. “I wish’d I 


dearie, yuh worry 
good 


assured 


had 


good, 


dry stockin’s.” 
Mrs 
duced a 


Quinn rummaged in her workbasket and pro 


pair 


froze 


“There's a little hole in one of ’em,” she apologized, 
“T ain’t had no chance to git at ’em lately.” 
Maria made preparations for her departure, putting 
her jacket wrapping her head and 
a knitted 


on and 


throat in 


scarf, When she opened the outer door g 


wreath of snow curled in. on a puff of stinging wind 
After she had gone Mrs. Quinn poked up the wood 
fire in the stove and resumed her mending, a few tears 


dripping off the end of her nose as she worked. 
she carried the lamp back into the bedroom and yp. 
earthed toys, a pair of 
of ten-cent tin rattle. 
tributed among the five stockings. Three of the own- 
the bed; two were in the unfin- 
ished room under the roof, and Mrs. Quinn, lamp in 
hand, clambered lamely 


some meager mittens, a bag 
candy, and a These she dis. 


ers 


were asleep in 
up the squeaky stairs to see 
that they were covered. 
The room was _ bitterly 
cold, and a thick coating 
of frost had formed on 
the rafters and boards 
over the children’s heads 
from their moist breath. A 
far was Maria’s 
part; she was the only one 
of the Quinn family who 
had a bed of her own. Her 
mother went back to the 
kitchen and heated a flat- 
iron, which she wrapped in 
a newspaper and planted 
in Maria’s bed under the 
covers, near the foot. 
M snored in the bed in 
the corner of the 
kitchen. Mrs. Quinn dis- 
robed and crept cautiously 
under the quilt, but her 
husband was sprawled 
out that had but a 
narrow shelf in which to 
worn little body, 
She lay and gazed wide-eyed 
through the darkness at the 
ruddy in the stove, 
The boisterous, shouldering 
wind vied rudely with her 


eorner 


IKE grunted and 


so 


she 


lay her 


chinks 


husband’s snores, and the 
heavy, clotted snow beat 
crushingly against the cot- 


tuge walls and windows. 


Maria, on leaving home, 
plowed briskly up the snow- 
blocked street in the teeth 
of the Christmas gale. 


Small houses of a type sim- 


ilar to the Quinn dwelling lined the way. One saw an 


occasional light in a window, but for the most part 
they were quite dark. The girl swung into Main 
Street, and headed up past the few stores without 
turning to right or left. Shoppers were not very 


numerous, although some of the stores were kept open 


to catch whatever belated business there might be. 
Maria hurried on, shielding her face as well as she 
could from the abrading icy powder in the air. Just 
as she came to Leo Keppner’s beer saloon the door 
opened and a young man stepped out. 

“Hi, Maria,” he called, and the girl stopped. 
“Where yuh goin’? T’ the dance?’ 

“No, I ain't.” Maria replied. 

“Aw come along—swell time: all the gang’ll be 
there.” 

He took her arm and swung her around so that the 
strong light from the saloon door shone full in her 
face. 

“IT ean’t, Billy.” she persisted. “I got other fish 
to fry.” 


“Shucks !"’ . tell yuh what; come 
around t’ the ladies’ entrance and I'll buy yuh a drink 


said the boy “Say 


nice hot one. It'll do yuh good. Gawd, yuh look’s 
if yuh needed one or two.” 

“Nix, Billy.” she said. “I don’t like that stuff. 
Yuh better cut it out. Keppner'll get pinched fer 
sellin’ to kids some day.” 

“Who's a kid? Say, Maria, where yuh goin’, any- 
how? Why ain't vuh goin’ t’ the dance?” 

“None o’ y'ur business,” fenced Maria. “Lemme go, 
I'm in a hurry.” 

“Then yuh won't have a drink? And you won't go 
t’ the dance, neither?” 

f& KEPT his hold upen her arm, thrust her 
H against the building, and kept her there, his 

face close, his mean eyes peering obliquely 
into hers. 

“Lemme go, Billy.” she urged. Billy tightened his 
grip, and 

“Ouch! Gawd!" he cried “Yuh gotta knife.” 

“T ain't got no knife.” she retorted, breaking away; 
“but I ean pinch a few, if yuh want to know.” She 
flung off into the storm, while the injured Billy rubbed 
a smarting arm. The square patch of light on the 


snow, cast through the open saloon door, framed 4a 


Later | 
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Arranging Désirée’s 
Christmas 


By Cora Davis 


‘‘Who told you cold water and 
kerosene would cleanafloor?’’ 
she asked in pitying tones 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


HIS has 
prelude. 

The prelude dates from the 
first of November when Mrs. 
Arthur DP. Beer from 
Des Moines to live in a Cali 
fornia town that deserves al 
most all the boosters say about 


Christmas story 


arrived 








it. She took an apartment at 
the Capistrano, but she got 
busy building this story before she had had time to 
measure its social heights and depths—though she set 


about these investigations at once with a view to 


achieving a leadership that 
mulgate sound doctrine on 
the feminist movement, cheap cuts of ments, 


would enable her to pro 
many subjects—such as 
corsets, 
and municipal reform. 

Mrs. Baer, that first morning in 
taking her way down a cool, wide upper hall, to the 
palm court. Mrs. shirt 
and did not believe in 
ried along she became aware that the hall was being 


Nove-nber, was 


severely, 


hur 


Baer was waisted 


breakfast caps. As she 


washed, being washed by a slim person in a 
sloppy kimono that trailed in the wet; and that her 
matted curly hair stood out worked 


Also there was a youngster 


young 


wildly as she 


around, a child with big 


eyes, wearing a nightgown, making wild excursions 


within reach of the mop rags and then dancing madly 


out of range. In one unwashed fist she held a cooky. 


HE whole picture pained Mrs. Baer. It was 
none of her affair, of course, how Mrs. Capis 


Mrs. 
began tip 
suddenly 


their work—but Baer 


inefficiency. 


trano’s maids did 
so hated 
toeing 
aware that the 
servant—she was the woman who had the apartment 
opposite Mrs. Baer’s own Mrs had 
the evening before, a prettily frocked gir! 
along the hall and breaking into dance steps, uncon 
scious of an into her 
own rooms. 

“Good morning,” Mrs. Baer promptly 
was not one to stand on stiff etiquette. 

The shoulders under the kimono hunched; the mop 
sent a wave of dirty Mrs. 
direction; the baby stopped prancing to stare. But 
there was no return of 

Mrs. 
and so much common sense that it 
head could carry it all: 
the matter. Then her twitched 
Housekeeping was a passion with her. She just could 
not leave it alone. If she had seen the Queen of Eng 
land floor like 
would have had to speak out 


and She 


across the wet 


messiness 


area, and became 


slim girl with the mop was not a 


Bae seen het 


swinging 


audience, before disappearing 


said She 


water viciously in Baers 


sxreetings 


jaer had reliable, Mississippi 


Valley 


was a 


nerves 
wonder one 
what 


she stopped to see was 


nostrils suspiciously 


Washing a that, she just naturally 
“Who told you cold water and kerosene would clean 
a floor?” she asked in pitving tones 
“A pryin’ party that was 
turned the kimono wash lady—“an’ got it.’ 
Such peevishness did not affect Mrs 


lookin’ for trouble re 


Baer’s poise 
Mrs 
Baer tiptoed to her own apartment full of missionary 
zeal. 

The girl with the 
4 tear ran down her Grecian 


“Now that’s no way to do—in just a minute 


mop washed harder than ever and 


nose and mingled with 
The baby stuffed her cooky 


in her mouth and began prancing again 


the kerosene and water 


I TWO minutes Mrs. Baer was back with a1 
of wash powder which she was accustomed to ad 
vocate as earnestly as though she received a com 
Mission on the sales, and a bucket of hot 

Liberally she sprinkled the powder around 
just give me the mop.” 

But the girl, it 
quishing the 


water 
“Now 


had no intention of relin 


seemed 


implement She was unable to speak 


but she could hold on to the handle, and hold on she 


did. Mrs. Paer was 
mop away. 
It was really a sort of scuffle—+Mrs 


4 good tennis plaver before she got into her twenties 


Baer 


and began to worry about her complexion. But any 


article 


not one to quibble; she took the 


used to be 


eS ee 


way she got the mop and proceeded to give a lesson in 
domestic science that should have been an eye opener 
After the manner of a demonstrator she talked as she 
worked, and presently she was eliciting sulky grunts 
from the deposed scrublady. 

When Mrs that the young 
ster be kept off the floor, as her footprints showed, the 
and 


Baer suggested sharply 


lady chased the baby, cornered her, 


smacked her. 
a 


question came at last with so much curiosity 


kimono 


what you're doing that for?” the 
the sul 


like to know 


kiness was drowned out 


“Because I'm a prying party, I suppose,” returned 
Mrs. Baer. Her temper getting a bit 
This was the hardest floor she had ever washed. 


ceeding layers of kerosene, dirt, and cold water had 


ragged. 


suc 


was 


almost varnished it 

“Oh, I didn't 
voice—"I don't 
this old serubbing.” 


there was misery in the 
that. But I 


mean that” 
know how I came to say 
hate it so, 
“Can't you get easier work?” 
“You don't 
flamed. “I 


Mrs. Baer asked, glad 
strong.” 


out,” she 


look 


don't 


to rest a minute. very 
The girl's 

cried. 
“Oh 

fied democracy. 

finally finished the floor and 


approving, on its shining surface. 


‘ I HE girl came close, abjectly. Under her tangied 
hair her features were mobile and pleasing 
even high bred With one thin hand she held 

about her The lite 


face work 


But then Mrs. Baer was used to an intensi 


She looked, tired but 


the kimono baby circled close 


range and stared 

“That's awful 
that 
with me and 
Lucie 


I acted 
come on into my place and have breakfast 
Désirée. We'd have you. My 
Cattaneo. Oh, 
hesitation on Mrs. Baer’s face 

Mrs. Baer 

While Lucie was brushing her black hair and scold 
Mrs. Baer 
liberty to look around the living room with its paneled 


good of you—and I'm sorry 


way; 
love to 
saw 


name is please,” as she 


went 


ing little Désirée into some clothing was at 


general air of luxury native to the 


The apartment 


walls and the 


Capistrano apartments Was exactly 
like her own, but all available space in this one was 
filled with Multitudinous posters 
in all stages of dilapidation flapped. 
of real thrown about 
What 
passant in the original 


scattering rubbish. 


Cushions, some 
and there. 


leather, here 


must have been a twenty-volume set of De Mau 


were 


was partly on the 
floor 
and depended 
festa, in the 


plate rail 


beside some pipes, and partly on the Dresses 


were pinned to the window curtains 


Remains of some yust 
still dangled from the 


from chair backs 


form of paper streamers, chan 
whose 


kitten 


underfoot on a rug 
A Maltese 


delier Broken 
condition made Mrs. 


sought 


toys lay 
Baer shudder. 
her lap 

around a table which was a replica 
They had 
butter, and 


Later they sat 
of Mrs 


frijoles, cookies, 


Baer’s, and breakfasted warmed 
macaroons 


Mrs. 


She was glad 


over peanut 


Lucie would have opened some white wine, but 
Baer did not drink thank you! 


she had come to California where 


wine 


women had the vote 





and she meant to vote with the drys at the first 
election. 

And with the breakfast came Lucie’s story. <A story 
of an early marriage, a husband out of work—he was 
a musician, but had been ousted from his work at the 
opera house through professional jealousy—the rent 
unpaid, eviction certain, a compromise with the land- 
lady. This compromise provided that little, slim Lucie 
was to do most of the janitor work about the place. 

Mrs. Baer listened with a hot heart and decided that 


she was getting to know the world better every day. 


UT when she spoke of Lucie’s case as she became 
B acquainted with the other people she found the 
house unsympathetic. 

“Lucie Cattaneo is such an awful liar,” said a big, 
bluntly—“that if she’d tell me white 
was white, I'd suspect it was the other way about.” 

Mrs. Baer set that down to maliciousness, and as 
much as said so, for she was a frank soul. 

But the lady refused to make any retractions. 

Others, mildly charitable toward Lucie, raged at 
her husband. Verg Cattaneo was no good, they said; 
a sport. He could play the violin well enough, but if 
there was a slot machine operating in town, there you 
would find Verg. He took a profound interest in keno, 
also, according to the allegations. And he looked ro- 
There were people who said they wished the 
Mrs. would find 
everyone else in the house perfectly “nice.” 
his playing, 
reasons for his re 


greasy woman 


mantic. 


Cattaneos would move; but Baer 


Some went so far as to condemn and 
there were excellent 
“You take 


hotes go every 


charge that 
curring loss of jobs a man who’s so lazy 
he'll let a time; but 
any time there is a slushy, sticky phrase in sight 


bunch of grace 
who 
will come down on that slow and soft, con amore 
and you don’t have to tell me.” That was the criticism 
of the music teacher from Dallas. It was respected. 
But Mrs. fairness, and 
she would not hearsay evidence. 
Wherefore Lucie fact that she had 
found a friend. Other women might droop their heads 
and look up at her unsmilingly, 
But 
Lucie 


suer prided herself on her 
condemn Lucie on 


rejoiced in the 


when brief conversa- 
necessary. Mrs. met her 
And might stick out her 
tongue and make impudent passes with a toe held in 


tion became Baer 


frankly, comradely. 


the first position after retreating backs; but her face 
warmly after Mrs. Baer, and sometimes the 
girl's saucer 
that 


viowed 
brown, 
efficient 


stood in the 
idly 
ing about 


OR the first week that Mrs. Baer was in the Capis 
Fk trano she listened with eager ears to all the gos 

sip that and plenty of it 
Then calculating that she knew how 
raised a curious barrier between herself and the rest 
of the world. announced that she 
longer take part in conversations that dealt with per- 
that women talking to her would kindly re 
frain from comment, kindly, on 
This was one of the chief planks in the platform of her 
Her 


an impression on the house, you may 


tears eyes, as she 


stood watching individual hurry 


came her way: came, 


the land lay she 


She would no 


sonalities ; 


however neighbors 


campaign for the hegemony mentioned above. 


attitude made 
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be sure. 
to judge Lucie and the rest of the world, without the 
benefit of opinions But the often 
wished it knew Mrs. Baet thought of that 
Lucie Cattaneo. It did not that Mrs 
Baer could really like Lucie. Of course, liking Désirée 
was different, anyone could see that Mrs 
had taken a great fancy to the child. She was a nice 
little thing, only the house wished Lucie would 
her halfway clean. 


R two weeks before Christmas there were those 
vn steadily agitated a movement to “tell Mrs 

Baer.” But in view of this attitude of hers, tell 
ing was not an eas) 
standing with her—her 
larity was growing by leaps and 
bounds—and that the purveyor 
of this particular information 
was almost certain to do. 


Her wishes were respected, and she was left 
others’ house 
what really 
seem possible 


and suer 


keep 


matter. No one wanted to lose 


popu 


Two days before Christmas 
the crisis came. 
Mrs. Jim Coyne. wandering 


down the hall, melancholy, think 
ing of “white Christmases” back 
in Kansas, intercepted a delivery 
boy who was almost eclipsed by 
the bundles of toys which he car- 


ried. It was just as she thought 
She kept the boy waiting while 
she summoned a conclave. The 
decision was unanimous. The 
boy hesitated—if he landed a 
bunch of trouble They told 
him not to worry: that if there 
Was any trouble the’ entire 
Capistrano apartments would 
come down and set him right 


with his firm. So he went away 
with the undelivered toys. 

Mrs. Coyne then said that it 
could be put off no longer. If no 
one else would do it, she would 
Mrs. Coyne was like that She 
did not enjoy an exalted 
position, but wherever 
was, there was Mrs. Coyne also, 
helpful and ungrammatical. 


HE sought admittance to the 
sy Baer apartment and began 
nervously : 

“I reckon, Mrs. 
already noticed—you 
hardly help it—that 
tuneo is an awful liar 

“Now hold on”’—as Mrs 
stiffened—“don’t say anything 
till I get done. This isn't tattle. 
it’s trouble: and we didn't 
to do nothing till we 
you thought 

“Now, myself, I 
Lucie’s bragging 
clothes she hasn't got: nor say 
ing her father is a graduate of 
three colleges in Paris, when it's 
well known he’s a dive keeper in 


social 


trouble 


you've 
couldn't 
Lucie Cat 


suer, 


want 
knew whut 
never minded 
about the 


San Luis Obispo. And wild 
horses couldn't make me believe 
that Abe Ruef ever offered Verg 
a job leading the Golden Gate 


band, or that Désirée could talk 
back when she was two months old, or that that old 
Chinaman, Cholly, French But if she wants 
to tell them things let her go to it. But she’s gone and 
put her foot in it now.” 

“Is Lucie in more trouble?” 

“It’s this way. 
toys or things to send back 


knows 


Every time any of us bought any 
Kast to folks for Christ 
mas, Lucie would begin to brag about the swell things 
she was buying for Désirée—right before her. Désirée 
thinks Santa Claus is going to bring her a swell doll 
and a watch 
and a rocking-chair and a toy 
know yourself Verg and Lucie would be doing well to 


manicure set and a and «a baby buggy 


automobile. tut you 
nolwdv ll trust ‘em any 
Now what I 


Lucie sees she’s got to make good on 


buy her a rattle 
“That's the way 
tell you is this. 
that bragging this time and she has sure set out to do 
it. She's getting desperate. It’s getting 


nore 


things is. come to 


late and do 
had 
bunches of toys sent up from Sehwartzburger’s to you 
Cc. oO. D. 
blue skirt 
with ‘em 


you know what she’s done? Twice now she has 
Cnee you was in the laundry 
and this time I 


just happened to. Us ladies just 


pressing your 
hall 
naturally 


met the boy in the 


made the boy take ‘em back both times We wus 
afraid maybe you'd fall for it. She knows better than 
to try to work any of us 

“Stop.” cried Mrs. Baer, putting her hands ove 


her ears. “I must think—think this out 
Mrs. Coyne took a deep breath and leaned back in 


her chair, her mission performed. Gossiping to Mrs 
Baer had not been so difficult after all 
“T see but one way out.” said Mrs. Bae t last 
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slowly “We must get up a Christmas tree for 
Désirée, all of us. Wouldn't you like to do that?’ 
Mrs. Coyne fidgeted 


“But how would that be calling Lucie’s bluff’ That 
would be backing it.” 

“Who That 
And she's the only 


love to do it It 


cures? baby mustn't be disappointed 


really I should 
seem more like Christ 


child in the house: 
will make it 
Won't you belp me get subscriptions for a tree?” 

“Why, ves 
something ought to be 

“Yes You be patient and 
help me. I'll take Lucie in hand myself.” 

“Give her a good, hard call down; 

“LT shall try 


mts 
but, honestly, don’t it 
done to that Lucie Cattaneo?” 


something must be done. 


she sure needs it 
to make her see the absolute necessity 


look to you like 


apparently as happy as a child—happier than 
Désirée, who was timid and did not seem to under 
sttund very well Mrs. Baer staved for half an hour 
while Lucie conversed eestatically, But the Visitor 
had to go at last; it was six o'clock and Mr Baer 
would be wanting his dinner. After all, Mrs. Baer 
Was hot very eager about such lectures. 
M's BAER’S strongest point, according to certain 
friends, Wus a “genius for organization.” Other 


people might hesitate at getting up a celebra 
tion on such short notice and comparatively brief ac 
quaintance, but not Mrs. Baer. 
that told her what people to ask to do things. It 
no trouble at all for The 


subscribed 


She had the instinet 
was 
house 


her. whole 


joined 
liberally, A 
superlative 











Urs. Baer smoothed the sheet out — it was tissue paper 
and read what she could of the penciled words: 
. do not follow”’ 


** Dear Friend mrs. Bare... cant. . 


for individual development. She would not be in this 
lheacl the 
the rules necessary for the well-being of 
“Yes, gasped Mrs. Coyne 
‘And T'll tell her 
‘l sure 


“She’s got 


trouble if she stamina to live according to 
society.” 

macum,” 
right about the tree 


said 


uwiay 
Mrs. 


days yet 


would.” Coyne, rising to leave 


two and she might think up 


some other way to soak you.” 


rt UCIE,” said Mrs. Baer, entering the Cattaneo 
apartment, where .Lucie was sitting on the floor 


playing paper dolls with Désirée “We are 


going to get up a Christmas tree for Désirée 


Lucie’s eves were unreadable, but her mobile face 


broke into a smile of pleased acceptance DGsirée 
smiled. too, and hid her face on her mother’s arm 
‘Oh, Tumpelly.” Lucie cried, hugging the child, “do 
vou hear? A Christmas tree for mother’s lamb! Now 
I don't want vou to go to so much trouble, Mrs. Bae 

‘It isn’t just IT! all of us are going to do it.” 

‘A fat lot they are It’s vou and T know it You're 
the only friend 1T got.” 

This was Mrs. Baer’s opening—but Lucie saw it 
first. Now was the time to deliver that lecture on 
moral stamina Panic flickered for a fraction of a 


second in Lucie’s eves: with celerity, she backed away 


from her untimely avowal of friendship. Then, gain 


ing the whip hand once more he began rattling on 


tree, still unsold 


wis discovered downtown and 


straightway purchased and 


brought to the Capistrano. The 
landlady donated the use of her 
upartment. Women who were 


accustomed to snub Lucie wun- 
gavly to work 
With stepladders and evergreens, 
There 
ward. 


mercifully went 


Was to be dancing after- 


Christmas Eve came. It 


a glorious, velvety night. 


was 
A wind 
swayed the palms out- 
The pepper were 
screen where the electric 
lights fell on them: the fra 


srance of 


gently 
side trees 
weirdly 
orange blossoms and 
roses Was in the air. The guests 


began to 


assemble in party 

clothes The Christmas _ tree 

sparkled with tinsel and trap- 

pings But Lucie and Désirée 
were late. 

“Hlere she is. now, bless her 


little heart 
heart!" 


come right in, sweet- 
The grown-ups, volubly 
declaring that this was children’s 
night, going to let 
Désirée feel out of it. Wasn't it 


She was a dear, 


were not 


her celebration? 
they told each other as they drew 
her into the room. She was such 
that she could not 
speak to her admirers or look at 


a shy baby 


them, but they kissed her all 
around enthusiastically The 
candles must be lighted now, they 


said. Sotto voce some people re- 


marked that she was really 
pretty, being dressed up and clean 
Her straight 


brown hair had been newly sham- 


for once in her life 


und trimmed: she had on 
nu white 


pooed 


dress and white shoes 


und socks. Some of the people in 


the house scarcely recognized her, 


UT where was Lucie? 
Mrs Baer stooped 


down 
and put her arms around 
Désirée. The baby rubbed her 


Mrs 


were old 


cheek against Baer’s trust- 
friends, 
Déesirée, bewildered by the lights 


and the attention, felt herself in 


ingly. for they 


uhaven here. Presently she gave 
the piece of paper which she had been hold- 
Mrs. Baer 


and read what she 


Mrs 


ing in a ball in her moist 


Bares 
hand smoothed 
the sheet out—it was tissue paper 


could of the penciled words 


“Dear Friend mrs. Bare cant do not follow. 


muiny thanks Dear Friend for what vou done and I 
recd some time and please do not try to follow. Verg and 
me Will start over clean clothes are in upper... 


lard is what Tuse on her throat Pear Friend double 


crossed you So it’s best vou have her and whip her 
if she Ives. Beat her hard but don’t let her lye. So 
no more this time. Your affy frined Lucie Cattaneo. 
r. & If she cries to-night don't beat her this once.” 


For once Mrs. Bauer's executive ability was quelled ; 
if there was anything she ought to do, she did not 
still with both 


The child was like a full-blown 


know what if was. She sat very, very 


arms around Désirée 


baby rose, leaning against her, seeking shelter from 
the unknown in her arms 
RAER drew the child closer, and Désirée 


RS 
M snuggled down. They 


“See the pretties 


were lighting the candles. 
Mrs 
which she believed adapted 


Désirée,” cried Coyne 
in the loud, affected voice 
to the infant understanding 
Désirée cuddled closer 
What a little 


perfect thins she wa so shy, so 


sweet, so good! Ah. that was it—dood! Talk about 

eugenics! You could never tell Mrs. Beer that Désirée 

would grow up into a Lucie—not with a fair start. 
Mrs. Baer was not one to talk c , $2 
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j “tz, 6) Se 


“THE HEAVENS SHALL VANISH AWAY LIKE SMOKE,AND 
THE EARTH SHALL WAX OLD LIKEA GARMENT, AND 
THEY THAT DWELL THEREIN SHALL DIE IN LIKE MANNER; 

BVT MY SALVATION SHALL BE FOR EVER,AND MY RICHT- 
EOVSNESS SHALL NOT BE ABOLISHED? ISAIAH Li, 6 














Hack to the Bible 





EAs 


gee |ERTAIN OF OUR WISE MEN of to-day have shaded away 





sin till it becomes an expression of temperament. ‘They 


tell us that we sin because our grandfather sinned, and 














because our home is situated in the wrong block. ‘These 








are clever words of clever comforters, and surely they ought 

wipe away forever the tears from our eyes. But they do not speak 
to human need. They leave the life blighted and the heart ashamed. 
They leave the sinning one to continue in despair. He does not ask that 
his sin shall be explained away. He wishes forgiveness and a fresh start. 
In the Book, which is not read as once it was, there are no soft words 
about sin. But the way out isshown. And not only is forgiveness offered 
in this Book, but man’s need of comfort is met. ‘There is comfort in plenty. 
These writers knew the human heart. They saw man broken by his toil 
and his grief. And for this, too, they had the answer. They told of a 
Being of love, hidden just back of this rude and temporary universe. ‘This 
love, they said, is conscious of how the littlest child and the old man are 
sick at heart for one to come close to their loneliness. When again will any 
company of writers say the things they know in such telling words, such 
pictures of humble life:—the boy far away from the faces of his home and 
far gone in shame—such true stories of lowly devotion breaking through 
into beauty? Much is swept away between us and them, but not one ac- 
cent of Naomi’s voice is lost to us,and still the “l'urn again, my daughters,” 
is as wistful as when it breathed through the alien corn. What richer con- 
solation are we hungry for that we turn from Judea? Has the human 
heart changed under the wear of the centuries, so that sin no longer seeks 
forgiveness, and grief has no need of a comforter? Have our ships sailed 
so far that they have revealed to us a braver continent than the fields where 
pain once reigned? Is our science so acute that it has banished failure 


from man’s life? Is man’s heart at last self-sufficient and all-sufficing? 
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HE YEARS bring no memory like His, dear as remem 
bered faces out of youth. We all but hear tones of 
that voice, carrying the very impress of the gracious 
being, so that suffering is lifted into beauty and mor- 
tal ills are purged of their baser part. What music 
is in quieting the perturbed spirit, or hills seen in 
the early evening light when man’s restlessness is 

drawn out and allayed—such is His gift. Serenity succeeds hardness 

of spirit, and we know Peace: a union with the power transcending 
life, whose presence is seen in nature and felt in the human heart. 




















Mountains and Men 


| Bay YEAR 133 Alpine climbers were killed and 514 injured. 
That sounds very crazy taken in the light of shallow reason 

meaning that all reason is shallow compared to instinct and appetite 
and several other things. “Man is not first a reasoning, but a feel- 
ing and acting, animal,” said Cardinal Newman. Every vear such 
figures come along from the Alps to attest Srevenson’s soundness in 
combating fool notions about man’s love of life and pleasure. He put 
his own emphasis on two cardinal facts about us: the first is that, 
despite our own childish illusions, men have small love of life, com- 
pared to their great love of living; that the blood has grown thin, 
indeed, when intensity of experience is steadily sacrificed to safety; 
and the second is like unto it, that the hunger for sheer happiness is 
slight compared to this love of living, this devouring need of experi- 
encing ourselves alive. Most mountain climbing, the scientific as well 
as the other kinds, is done in a reaction against the softs and sweets 
and safeties of civilization. The way the student, the man of pleas- 
ure, and the victim of routine every summer dare avalanches, chop 
paths in vertical ice walls, play the fly on bare rock precipices, and 
incidentally get maimed and killed, is a continual testimony to the 
latent heroism of man. Not that we call these adventurers heroes, 
but they are the stuff to furnish heroes on demand. Anemic gentlemen, 
moved solely by a reluctant sense of duty, are a pretty sad sort to 
depend on in a catastrophe. Luck to the peace societies, but we do 
not want their job to be too easy. War is bad, horribly bad, but Mr. 
Doo.ey’s remedy, that everybody be born middle-aged, would be worse. 


A Wonder Book 


ERHAPS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK in the world has re 

cently been shown at Columbia University. It is full of pictures 
in fair colors of miracle workers and Bible characters. It is called 
“Offices of the Virgin.” Its cover of silver and gold was wrought by 
BeNxvenvutTo CEeLLINI. It was illuminated in 1546 by the greatest of 
all illuminators, GiuLtio CLovio, for Cardinal Farnese. 
has been enjoyed by twelve generations; thousands of eyes have read 
it page by page; hundreds of fingers have searched out the curve and 
smoothness of CLovio’s tiny figures. These memories give an added 
worth to a book that has outlived many men’s lives and still endures. 
Princes of Church and State have been made and unmade, but the line 
of hobbling custodians has gone on tending it, and always it will have 
The cannonadings of 


Its loveliness 


a keeper as long as the pages hold together. 
war have not rustled one leaf in its folded sleep; time is its only 
enemy, and the unsullied parchment has already outlasted four cen 
turies. It will still be telling of the saints when our noisiest deeds 
have ceased to rumble. Those figures of the holy ones are so gay and 
young that they live on as if in an arrested springtime. 


John Barleycorn 


NCREASED CONSUMPTION of alcohol ought not to discourage 
I those who work to check intemperance. The use of these bever 
ages has increased as the system of industrialism has grown more 
and more complex, more and more tyrannical. Rural districts which 
are granted local option do well to vote “dry,” but in the cities, where 
a majority of the citizens generally favor a license system, high 
priced licenses, a proportionately small number of saloons, honest 
excise regulation, and the enforcement of purity in drink as well as 
in food—these are some of the things for rational men to work for. 
The appeal! of alcohol is not altogether so perverted as it seems to 
fanatics. BeNJAMIN Ip—E WHEELER has described the charm of drama 
as “its power to release those who behold it for a little while from 
the burden and enthrallment of the commonplace workaday life, and 
bathe their tired souls in dreams. This is the very heart of Dionysvs, 


and this, too, is his claim to control the fruit of the rine.’ Those who 
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know the abuses of alcohol do well to encourage substitutes. But 
some of these substitutes stand upon their own legs: good reading, 
the theatre, and athletics. It is the young men who are best worth 
striving for. That is what the Y. M. C. A. directors realize, and such 
a clergyman as Mr. Mexisa of Brooklyn, whose progressive church 
has developed a vital and vigorous organization of the church’s younger 
neighbors. Better than temperance sermons are good gymnasiums; 
better than hysterics & la Carrig NaTIoN are clean moving pictures. 








Immortals Epicene 


zn A GROUP OF WRITERS (Ipa. M. TarBe.ti, Mary 
I. WILKINS FREEMAN, MarGAretT DELAND, and Epirnh WHARTON), 
none of whom is more than twice or thrice’ as eminent as himeeft, 
Branper MATTHeEws, in his capacity as temporary chairman of “Amer- 
ica’s Immortals,” says very kindly: 

They come to mind as women about whom there could be no questipn of 
worthiness; but I believe it would be advisable for them to start an “Immortals” 
of their own, 


Here we have the fine flower of the simple male philosophy, the one 
true solution of the sex problem! It is too bad that the women can- 
not all be put one side while the men go about the world’s busi- 
ness, which is, of course, their business. MILTON expressed this 
notion in a famous passage in “Paradise Lost,’ in which he la- 
ments the Creator’s shortsightedness in not providing a better method 
for the perpetuation of the race. No doubt Branper Marruews, like 
the wise King of Portugal, could have given much excellent advice 
if he had been present at the creation of the world. Save for the 
loss to comedy, we rather wish he had been there. Meanwhile there 
are those who dream that men and women may vet become asso- 
ciates and partakers in the life of a true democracy. 


Winds of Doctrine 
EORGE SANTAYANA opens his latest book, “Winds of Doctrine,” 
with these thought-engendering sentences: 


The present age is a critical one and interesting to live in. The civilization 
characteristic of Christendom has not yet disappeared, yet another civilization 


has begun to take its place. ... Our whole life and mind is saturated with 
the slow upward filtration of a new spirit—that of an emancipated, atheistic, 
international democracy ... and a philosopher in our day, conscious both of 


the old life and the new, might repeat what GoreTHE said of his successive 
love affairs—that it is sweet to see the moon rise while the sun is still mildly 
shining. ... But how shall we satisfy ourselves now whether, for instance, 
Christianity is holding its own? Who can tell what vagary or what compromise 
may not be calling itself Christianity? A bishop may be a modernist, a chemist 
may be a mystical theologian, a psychologist may be a believer in ghosts, For 
science, too, which had promised to supply a new and solid foundation for phi- 
losophy, has allowed philosophy rather to undermine its foundation, and is seen 
eating its own words, through the mouths of some of its accredited spokesmen, 
and reducing itself to something utterly conventional and insecure. 


An example of science “eating its own words,” of physics and chem 
istry, through an accredited spokesman, allowing philosophy to under 
mine the supposed foundations, appears in the recent presidential 
address of Sir Oniver Lover, F. R.8., before the British Association 
at Birmingham. The great physicist makes statements best understood 
when one remembers that he has, for thirty years, followed with fasci- 
nated eyes the progress of “psychical research.” The teachings of the 
pragmatists in philosophy—Avenarivs, James, and BerGson—have not 
been without their effect upon the experimental scientist, who now 
declares that either we are immortal beings or we are not; that we 
may or may not know our destiny, but must have a destiny of some 
sort; that those who deny are as likely to be wrong as those who 
assert: that, in fact, denials are mere assertions cast in negative form. 
Here are isolated sentences from what is certainly a strange address for 
a man of science to be making before a strictly scientific body: 

Mysticism must have its place, though its relation to science has so far not 
been found. 

If the voices of Socrates and of Joan or Arc represent real psychical experi 
ences, they must belong to the intelligible universe 

The methods of science are not the only way, though they are one way, of 
arriving at truth. . 

The prescientific insight of genius—of poets and prophets and saints—was of 
supreme value, and the access of those inspired seers to the heart of the unl 


verse was profound 
Is it indeed a scientist or a mystic poet, a British MArrerLiInck, who 


speaks thus? One stands confused upon the threshold of Truth’s 


Intuition sits on the dais where skepticism once 
re- 


throne room. 


ruled so-harshly. Science abdicates dogma, just as so many 
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ligious teachers have, and has turned amateur impressionist, along 
with all the arts—ineluding the art of the dance. Quite as sub 
stantial as Sir Ouiver’s address on “Continuity” is Anice MEYNELL’s 
“Song of Derivations,” that commences : 


I come from nothing; but from where 

Come the undying thoughts I bear’? 
Down, through long links of death and birth, 
From the past poets of the earth 

My immortality is there. 


It is indeed an interesting age to live in. And, as a Greek philoso 
pher remarked some centuries before Curisr was born, All is Flux. 


Rotten Eggs 
HE STRONGEST FIGURES in history—the men who have 
led great political reforms—knew neither kin nor friends in 

the carrying out of state programs. Perr. became estranged from 

the political views of his father, to 
whom he owed much. Every great 
reform in England was achieved in 
the bitterness of broken friendships. 

No public man in America was sub- 

jected to the indignities that at times 

were heaped on GLADSTONE and PEEL. 

Neither public insult nor the slights 

of old friends caused them to waver. 

Perhaps no man since LINcoLN has 

been so heartily abused as Roosevett, 

yet Rooseverr has never been “rotten 
egged” on the public streets or com 
pelled to seek the shelter of a hall 
way. “Abuse is a pledge that you are 
felt,’ said Emerson; and such criti 
cism as Wooprow WILSON is subjected 
to should not discourage or deflect him. 

If our President’s character has been 

molded in a strong matrix, he will meet 

the issues and conquer them. 


Necessarily 


AYS DAVID STARR JORDAN: 

“All taxes, however levied, con 
stitute a confiscation of — private 
property for public purposes.” Thus 
does Dr. JorpaN assume the deci 
sion in the greatest controvers\ 
now waging in the economic field 
The Lloyd-George budget is based 
on the theory that taxes on land 
values are not the taking of pri 
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Hushed Up 


EWS is anything which is in the public mind. Advertising is 

the art of instilling into and maintaining in the public mind 
interest in salable merchandise. Hence there is a news interest in 
any extensively advertised article. Note an exception to this rather 
loose-jointed syllogism in the State of Indiana. There the State Board 
of Health, in satisfaction of numerous requests for information about 
widely exploited “prescription” proprietaries and beauty nostrums, 
issued a pamphlet giving the analyses of many of them. Indubitably 
this was a matter of news interest people throughout the State, 
otherwise the many requests would not have been sent in. The news 
interest had been inspired by the advertising. The official pamphlet 
was given out to the Indianapolis newspapers and mailed to a list of 
dailies throughout the State. “As news it possessed a value that every 
newspaper recognizes,” writes an experienced and disgusted reporter, 
whose name we suppress, since he probably wants to hold his job on 
the Indianapolis daily which employs 
him and which “turned down” the story. 
Obviously it possesses such value. Here 
was information from an official source 
proving that the beauty-seeking women 
of the State by thousands had been pur- 
chasing at exorbitant rates Epsom salts 
and borax as complexion beautifiers, 
granulated soap as a hair grower, salt 
water and fat as a dandruff cure, 
alum, glycerine, and water (three cents’ 
worth) as a fifty-cent wrinkle eradi- 
cator, and so on through a long and 
laughable list of petty fakery. Suppose 
a story should turn up in the day’s 
news of a crook who had sold $100,000 
worth of gold bricks to the farming 
community, or had bunkoed confiding 
women throughout the State on the fa- 
mous “Spanish prisoner” swindle, how 
the newspapers would have chuckled 
into headlines over it! But concerning 
this vaster and even more absurd confi- 
dence game, not one line appeared in 
awny paper in Indiana. Why? Because 
the perpetrators of the fakes are all ad- 
vertisers. For Indiana journalism the 
following simple riddle may be found 
appropriate : Question—When is a piece 
of news not a piece of news? Answer— 
When it touches advertising profits. 


Amazing Denver 





vate property for public purposes, prawn by F. G. Cooper 
but the assertion of the commu 
hity’s right to take its own. So of 
the land-value taxes in western Canada, in Germany, in New Zea 
land, and wherever they have been adopted to the exclusion of other 
taxes. The belief is growing that every cent of the value possessed 
by land as inherent in the mere site is of right public property, and 
that the economic rent of land is a tax levied on the publie’s prop- 
erty by the owner of the site. Men holding to this view—and they 
are very intelligent—insist that the leaving of this community prod 
uct in the hands of individuals is always an evil; and it is almost 
safe to say that such minds would regard the taking of economic 
rent, even for such doubtful purposes as preparedness for war, a 
vastly better thing than leaving it in private hands. For the taking 
of this huge fund would in itself put an end to land speculation, 
fend to the intensive use of lands, and thus stimulate production 
aud lower the cost of living. Which is just where it impinges on 
Dr. Jorpan’s able antiwar preachment from which we quote 


Looking Ahead 


LECTRICITY is no more powerful to-day than it was in the 
“~~ age of Cotumnus. We have only put a saddle and bridle to 
it, and ridden it to market. The future may well smile at our 
clumsy horse ‘manship, and wonder why we were so slow about en 
Slaving the ether waves to pramese ° ‘cold light.” 
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i DGk BEN LINDSEY of Denver 
ought to feel elated. The attack 
of his anonymous enemies who hid be- 
hind the skirts of an organization called the “Woman’s Protective 
League” has concluded as a glowing compliment. Fifty golden loving 
cups could not have done the job more handsomely. Six weeks of pry- 
ing and cross-examination failed to disclose a single bit of evidence of 
judicial dereliction or mistake. The most loquacious of the investiga- 
tion’s witnesses refused, when cornered, to sign their names to their 
own statements. Argue not from this, however, that the trusting women 
of the “Protective League” were hoodwinked by clever politicians : ergo, 
that Denver’s woman voters are proving themselves unfit to be trusted 
with affairs of state. Might we apply a sort of parable? When a 
Governor of Missouri began to enforce the State law that saloons 
should be closed on Sunday, a number of “literary clubs” suddenly 
sprang into being in some of the least literary of neighborhoods. 
One that slandered SuAakesPKARE was a type. The members of this 
Shakespeare Club were negro crap shooters; and every volume of 
the clubroom’s two-foot shelf of spirituous inspiration was cleverly 
designed to inclose a whisky flask. The title of the “Woman’s Pro- 
tective League” appears to be almost as delicious a satire in nomen- 
clature as that of the “Shakespeare Club.” It would be as unfair 
to blame the intelligent woman voters of Denver for the League’s 
attack upon Judge Linpsey as it would be to hold SHAKESPEARE re- 
sponsible for conspiring to smuggle corn juice to the crap shooters. 
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alleluja! 


What sound is this across the dark 
While all the earth is sleeping? Hark! 
Halleluja! Palleluja! Halleluja! 


Whp are thy tender eves go bright, 
IMary, Mary? 

On the prophetic deep of night, 
Joseph, Joseph, 

Z see the borders of the light, 

And in the day that is to be 

An aureoled man child FZ see, 

Great obvbe’s son, Joseph. 

Halleluja! 

He hears not, but she hears afar 

Che minstrel angels of the star. 

Halleluja! Walleluja! Palleluja! 


Whp is thy gentle smile so deep, 
Wary, Mary? 
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St is the secret FJ must keep, 
Joseph, Joseph,— 

Che joy that will not let me sleep, 

Che glory of the coming daps, 

When all the world shall turn to praise 

Love's goodness, Joseph. 

Balleluja! 

Clear as the bird that brings the morn, 

Abe hears the heavenly music borne! 

Halleluja! Walleluja! Palletuja! 


Why is thy radiant face so calm, 
Mary, Marp? 

bis strength is like a ropal palm, 
Joseph, Joseph; 

His beauty like the victor’s psalm, 

He moves like morning o’er the lands, 

And there is healing in bis hands 

For sorrow, Joseph. 

Halleluja! 

Cender as detwfall on the earth, 

Abe hears the choral of love’s birth. 

Dalleluja! Walleluja! Walleluja! 


What is the message come to thee, 
Mary, Mary? 

ZF hear like wind within the tree, 
Joseph, Joseph, 

@r like a far-off melody, 

Dis deathless voice proclaiming peace, 

And bidding every wrong to cease, 

For love's sake, Joseph. 
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Palleluja ! 


Sweet as the rain wind in the spring, 
Abe hears the Angel Chorus ring. 
Halleluja! Walleluja! Walleluja! 


Why are thy patient hands so still, 
Mary, Mary? 
J see the shadow on the hill, 
Joseph, Joseph, 
And wonder if it is God's will 
Chat courage, service, and glad 
youth 
Should perish in the cause of 
truth 
Forever, Joseph. 
talleluja! 
Her heart in that celestial chime 
Das heard the harmony of time. 
Palleluja! Walleluja! Walleluja! 


Why is thy voice so strange and far, ) 
Mary, Mary? 

J see the glory of the star, 
Joseph, Joseph, 

And in its light all things that are 

Made glorious beyond the swap 

Of death or darkness or dismap, 

Jn God's time, Joseph. 

Halleluja! 

Co every heart through love ‘tis given 

Co know the ecstasy of heaven. 

Dalleluja! Walleluja! DMalleluja! 














Statement 


HAD been riding like 
the wind, on that cold 
January morning, and 


had lost 
and the 
Old 


by midday we 
Jack Shepard 
rest of the hunt. 
Lucas, in his fussy 
ealled a halt 
pitching into me for tak 


way, 
and began 








ing the girls by the short cut. I told him 
dryly that Jack Shepard had suggested it, 
so he looked at me hard and edged me to 


one side. 

“What else did Jack tell you, Miss Miily?” 
he wanted to know. 

I thought he was about 
his nephew's affairs, but I gave it to him 
“Mr. Lucas,” I said solemnly, “he 


mighty curious 

straight. 

told me 
“Well?” 


“He told me—You will say yes by sun 
set!” 

“What! Good gracious, I'd forgotten the 
date.” 


I went on: “He told me I would say yes 
by sunset—and in his house, Mr. Lucas. 
Now what do you make of that?’ 

“What's what’s to-day?” he de 
manded. 

“It’s the 
wondering. 


to-day, 


thirty-first of 
“But 


January,” I an 
swered, we're not going 
to Jack’s house.” 

“T had quite forgotten,” 
fellow, and glanced at the 
looked at his watch, with his 


mustache twitching 


repeated the old 
sun. Then he 
fuzzy white 
nervously. Then he 
asked me to hold his bridle. Then, of all 
things, he got out his memorandum 
calendar, and began muttering 
first of November and 


book, 
studied a 
something about the 
“three months.” 

“Well, sir, 
sisted. 

“Oh, Jack just put that limit on his court 
explained. Now it 
three months 
attentive to me. 


what’s up, please?’ I in 


ship,” Lucas airily was 
true that for the 


particularly 


past Jack 


had been Lucas went 
on slyly 

“He’s a mighty 
mine, If he said ‘by 
all right, Miss Milly. 
you know,” he added persuasively 

Before I could say another word he had turned to 


that 
reckon he'll get 
might do lots worse, 


nephew of 
there 


obstinate chap, 
sunset,’ I 


And you 


the impatient crowd: “Ladies, we are out of the 
running and we're miles from Cherrytown. I'd as 


lief be called a quitter as a slow poke. What's the 
vote?" 

“Dear me, we must 
Ada Ransom. 


short cuts.” 


the men altogether.” 
taking 


have lost 


said “That’s what comes of 


“And over these roads!” moaned another girl. 
“Are you cold, Miss Milly?” insinuated Lucas. 
was cold. We had been chasing 


though I like the fun 
eall of the 


F COURSE I 
that fox for hours, and 


as well as anybody, the fireside 
was too much for me. 
“Let’s go to the nearest house, wherever it is!” I 
cried. 
“It’s Jack's,’ 


There! I 


said the old boy maliciously. 


was fairly caught and there was no use 


wriggling. I didn't even try. “Come along, young 
ladies,’ I said, burlesquing Lucas, and Ada turned 
on her stiff smile. She didn't mind going to Jack’s 


house, anybody could see that 
thought, except Lucas, 


just 


It was farther than we all 
who pretended to think it was 
hill 

He was a pretty tiresome sort of matchmaker. He 
insisted all the way on 
Jack Shepard, whom to be sure I liked. But he never 


over every 


singing the praises of big 


so much as hinted at the existence of his other 
nephew, whom he krew I used to like. I hadn't been 
hear that house for years. But as soon as I saw 


the porch, which has white pillars and a balcony, I 
looked straight at the little attic windows, which are 
half hidden by pigeons, I remembered 
how Will Shepard and IT bad that 


Place as children 


always and 


over 


played all 


Lucas said jovially as we got off the horses 
Well, it’s a right smart little time before sunset 
Miss Milly.” 

“Thank goodness!” I think I answered. I wasn't 


g0ing to say “Yes” to . ack, and I wasn't going to sa) 
anything more to Lueas. if I could help it. But I 
couldn't “as vou F 


Anyhow 


will see 


there we were in the house, and I must 
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**Oh, Will, you do drive me crazy! What's it all about? 
Please keep quiet! That man will come in here and kiss me’’ 
about the rest of the 


say I had superstition 


prophecy. I 


sole 


tried to forget it, as we passed into the 


big dark dining room, where we found gentle Unele 
Potiphar. That darky seemed the only living soul 
around, and we made him pile oak on the and 
irons until the crackle and the roar and the com 
fort gave us the feeling that we had been there 
all our lives. 

I didn’t mind hearing about the place, though I 
wouldn't show any interest. But Ada began asking 


questions at once. “Jack owns this, doesn’t he, Mr 


Lucas?” 


The old fellow hemmed a little. “Jack and Will 
together, you know. They split the land where we 
crossed the Run. The house is really Will's—if he 
ever comes back to claim it.” 

“He won't come back,” said Ada _ positively And 


that stirred me up to say, “Why not? shouldn't 
he come back?’ 

“Oh, if you know some reason why he should!” 

“T said I didn't shouldwt.” I 
suppose I got pretty red then, with all of them look 
especially 


Why 


know any why he 


ing at me so Lucas. “Do you know any?" 


I asked him, to get rid of his eves, 


“Well, there might be, there might be.” he said 
pompously. “My nephews are strange young gentle 
men.” 

“He left very mysteriously and suddenly,” re 
marked Ada, and another girl said that “he hadn't 
told a one of us good-by.” 

IX HADN'T told me good by either, but that was 
H none of their business. I waited for Lucas to 
go on. I knew there had been talk: and I 


remembered hearing that the old fellow was likely to 


get an allowance out of the property. in the event of 


Jack's marrying first—which he seemed quite deter 
mined to do 
I saw clearly enough why Lucas should want to 


push me into Jack’s arms 
“Very unfortunate 
uncle, and I 


Will,’ 


to draw on his im 


thing about croaked the 
knew he was going 
gination. “There had 


neighborhood 


been some trouble in the 


“Stuff and nonsense!” I heard myself saying 


just went away because he wanted to 


fling.’ 


“Wonder if he took anybody's heart with bim 









illy Shepar 


said Ada 
and 


meanly I looked at her 


dropped the 


hard, 

and 
house, just as if 
brothers 


she certainly 
look 
married 
took the 
old servant, 


subject 

proposed to over the 

both 
hint 

who by the way 

exactly joyful about our coming. 

phar, you hear?’ he began 
wt i fg 


“I'm going to show 


she had already. 


Lucas summoned the 
hadn't seemed 


’ Now, Poti 


and 


the ladies the house.” 
“’Deed, this yer house ain’t fit to be seen, 
boss. Mr. Jack he 
thing.” 
“I'll ‘tend to that. 
and go get 


commanded 


done mess up every- 
You give me the keys 
us some dinner 
Lucas. 


a good dinner,” 


“Mr. Jack done live over every room in 
this house.” Potiphar was strangely obsti- 
nate. ““Tain’'t nowhar you kin take these 


progenitors, sah. He done say yistiddy he’s 
sho’ glad thar wan't none o’ them to see him! 


He do’ sleep nowhar reg'lar. He shave his- 


self in the parior an’ he done put his tool 
ches’ on Mr. Will’s baid.” 

“Oh, shut up! Ladies know what bache- 
lors are’—and, of course, all of them that 


didn’t said they did. We persuaded Potiphar 


out of the keys and ran upstairs, more or 
less giggling and carrying on. The darky 
was right about its being a mess. I never 
suw cheap novels floating around in a bath 


tub before, and I 
a writing desk 
au piano. 


never saw a stove used as 
v harness 
Shepard 


had 


believe his 


hanging all 
had not 
eaten 


over 


Jack ouly slept 
everywhere, he everywhere 
and I had 
right with him in both occupations. It 


the Mad Tea Party 


too, 
verily stayed 


beat 


dogs 


Ek HAD lots of fun out of it. We 
W went everywhere and saw everything 

but one bedroom, to which the darky 
had neglected to give us the key. We halted 
Lucas called Potiphar. “Here, 
nigger, this too. It can't be any 
worse than the rest.” 
“Naw, sah! It’s better. That’s M1 


outside and 


let’s see 


Will’s bed 


room.” And he talked as if Mr. Will was a 
prince. 

“Oh, do let’s see it!” cried the girls. 

“Hand over that key, VPotiphar,” said Lucas I 
had begun to move off, I hardly knew why, and the 


old darky seemed to look at me.gratefully. 
“That’s Mr. Will's room, boss,” he said gently. 
“You and your Mr. Will,” snarled Lucas, with his 
working up and “Look Poti 
phar, if you don’t limber up quick, I'll set Mr. Jack 


mustache down. here, 


on you. He and I run this place! Now you'd better 
give me that key.” He tried to be very stern 
“Key, boss? Thar ain’t no key. Mr. Will done 


hisself. He lef’ 
skyerd they git out I 
hastily. 


took the key some tame squirrels in 


thar an’ he feeds ‘em over 


the transom,” he added 
“HERE 
the servant a 
Then he asked, frowning 
“Didn’t you tell us that Mr 
in there on the bed?’ 
“Naw, sah 
“How do you know that? 


looked at 
saying anything. 


transom Lucas 


without 


wasnt any 
while 
Jack’s 


tool chest was 


yes, sah!" said Potiphar 
Did you look through the 
transom?” 

“I done climb up to the window to see.” 

You're a 


dinner ! 


liar, Potiphar, a big lias (jwan and git 


It seemed funny for Lueas to 


Potiphar 


up so sud 
denly, but didn’t lose any time in get 


ting along, and for some reason or other I slipped 
downstairs after him He was waiting for me in 
the hall, and the first thing he did s to poke a 
key at me 

It’s all right fur you to look ir Miss Milly 
He liked you ‘Taint nothin’ really the matter 
with the room, only Mr. Will he ain’t carin’ to 


have everybody traipsin’ roun’ to see what he’s 
got But don’t you go an’ tell none o’ them 
genitors, miss!” 

I just had time to promise, when the others ‘ 
downstairs and Potiphar made off He rang the 


I had a el 


triangle for dinner before ( 
where he scraped up 


present I don’t know that di 
ner, but it was good enough to make us all slee 
afterward, and somebody proposed games to kee s 
awake 

The girls | ed that the rest of ft t ght 
come along pretty soo 

Mi Lucas, during dinne scarcely ex t i 
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very jovial host He had been teasing me about 


“sunset” before, but since he came away from that 


m\ sterious door he had been as grave as a judge He 


kept on looking at his watch and the sui and wonder 
ing audibly 
slipped out of the times and 
heard him in the kitchen, scolding Potiphar and talk 
ing “key, key.” 


room several once I 


“*Deed, thar ain't no key, boss,” Potiphar tearfully 
declared. 

We played all 
“handkerchief” and 
dren, and 
was “it” 


sorts of “button and 
“blindman’s buff’—just like chil 
whatever we played that old 


most of the 


caAMes 


gentleman 


time We got into a regu 
lar gale. 
Finally somebody suggested “hide and seek,” which 


suited Lucas to a T. He had just been waiting for 
a chance to slip upstairs, and when he took it I went 
quietly after him. 

Sure there he was 
Will’s room, shouting ‘Till sunset, till sunset!” in 
an oratorical sort of way, and trying the lock with 
a great bunch of keys. 


enough, before the door of 


SAID: “Can’t you get in, sir?’ and he wheeled 
I around with his white hair all rumpled and his 

jaw fallen. I never saw an old man look more 
ridiculous. 

“I believe there’s some good whisky in here,” he 
said, as an excuse. “Run along, girl.” 

I didn’t run along until he came with me, and that, 
I think, was his last attempt at the door 
pretty soon after that, when the sun was very low 
indeed, and the Lucas temper very high, there was a 
in the game—and we heard a_ fox 


Because, 


moment’s rest 
horn blow, near and loud. 

It sounded rather threatening, 
seemed to hear 
frain: “Yes, by 
hurry to see Jack, but his uncle looked happy again 


that horn, and I 
tiresome old re 


wasn't in a 


calling the 
sunset!” I 


Jack 
sunset—by 


i777 - 





t 
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Ada crowed: 
Oh, let’s hide!” 
Everybody took it up, and 


“There are the men—there’s Jack! 


Lucas, scheming to 
separate us, called 

“Potiphar !" 

“Yas-r.”’ 

“Where did you put the rest of the grub?’ 

“Sa-ah?" 

“Where did you—e! 
provisions?” 

“Hyer in this cupboard, boss.” 

“And has Prince Will got that key too? No’ All 
right! Now I lock the cupboard, see? And I 
the key to Miss Milly. The first girl caught gets a 
kiss”"—that made them all giggle, you may be 
“and if it's Miss Milly, she gives up the key Now 


insert the remainder of the 


give 


sure 


scatter !” 
Well, it was all in the game, and we scattered 


none too soon, for the men were already dismounting 


where Jack and the others were He 
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in the vard I hurried upstairs as anxious as any 
Jack, who knew the house, would be the man to do 


the finding, and I didn’t want him to tind me It 


Was getting too close to sunset Here was a chance 


to use the key—VDPotiphar’s key—my treasure! I 
until the others had 
then I 


third 


waited disappeared into gar 


ret and closets, whisked down the hall and 


stopped for the time that day outside the 


Bluebeard door 


WAS a little nervous, you may imagine, because 
| there was no telling what was in the room. So 
I tried the wrong key first But the right one 
immediately, and I 


worked slipped in and shut the 


door behind me. 


Then I breathed easier and looked around The 
room contained nothing suspicious. It was even 
rather nice looking. But there wasn't any tool 


didn't 
things 


chest on the bed, and I notice any squirrel. 
about IT con 


Jack must have been doing some of his 


From the clothes and 
cluded that 


sleeping here. 


lying 


Then I saw, strung up on the wall. a photograph 
little 
fixed up 


of myself and a glove I had once lost and a 
note I had once written Will-—-all nicely 

with pasteboard and celluloid. That dear old darky! 
These were the things he had 
Uncle VPotiphar was a_ better 
the other uncle. 


wanted me to see. 
matchmaker than 


SUPPOSE I had almost forgotten that the hunters 
] were now chasing new game, for I remember jump 

ing when I heard Jack's loud voice below 

I'll catch Miss Milly! I 


ro, 


know where she would 
could he know that?’ I asked 
door, put the key 
That 
chair 


“Now how myself 


as I ran to the inside and 
tried to lock it. 
outside! I put a 
looked all 


door locked only on the 
handle and 


hide. I ran 


against the 


around for somewhere to 


Will and I 
hiding place 
So I stood and pushed on the quaint door, 


used to play together Here was my 
There 
Suddenly it 
from the other 


seemed to be a chair against that too. 


gave way—and somebody said quietly 
side: “Come right in, please.” 

I went in with a jump and it was another room, 
and in it Will Shepard stood and looked at me. 

For a moment I didn’t say a word. I just set that 
door perfectly level with the wall paper again, so we 
wouldn't be interrupted. And Will began in that 
cool way of his: 


“This is a pretty good place to hide.” 


“You seem to have found it so! 
rather flustered You see—well! 


I gasped. I was 


“I've been hiding from you all day,” he said. 
“What!” 


FE WENT on, in a matter-of-fact way: “I agreed 
H not to come near you for three months. What 

time is it? My impatience brought me back 
last night.” 

“Oh, Will, you do drive me crazy! What's it all 
about? VPlease keep quiet! That man will come in 
here and kiss me.” 

“No, he won't. That's my Then he 
came and took my “Isn't it sunset?” 

“I—don’t know,” I murmured. I suddenly felt very 
contented and not particularly worried about anything. 

“You see my time’s up at sunset,” he said. “I had 
to lie low till then. My uncle thought it necessary 
reminder at me. Jack was to 


business. 


hands. 


to come and yell a 
have first chance.” 
*For—me?” 
“For you,” 
“Three months?” 
“Three months. We spun a coin. It’s a pretty old- 
fashioned way, but we're old-fashioned folks.’ 
“What sort of a coin?’ I asked foolishly. 


Just then the crowd broke in. We hadn't heard 
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‘He told me I would say yes by sunset 
house, Mr. Lucas. 


and in his 


@*, 


Now what do you make of that! 


that, scared and trembling as if the 


everywhere, 


this way and 


police were after me I looked under 


the bed, in a wardrobe, even considering the top 


shelf of a closet None of those places were any 
good How I hated the silly door which wouldn't 
lock ! I heard people coming up the stairs, and I 


ran back and, out of breath, leaned against the wall 


Then I felt that wall vield! 


There 


was certainly a crack where I hadn't seen any 


yee away a little and looked at it 


before Where all had seemed an even stretch 
of wall paper, there was now just the thinnest 
long line of daylight Then I remembered how 
they sometimes fixed the closets in France, and 


it flashed on me that this wa the way of it when 


them in the next room at all. Jack came in with a 


rush, but he stopped short when he saw us. Mr. 
Lucas looked pretty sick. 
“Hanged if you don't keep good time!’ Jack 


growled to his brother. 
“I try to fulfill my 
And Will looked at me gravely. 
I nodded “*Yea, by Jack,” 
‘You’re a true prophet. Here, you can have this.” I 
tossed him the cupboard key—but Jack had no more 


engagements. This is one. 


sunset,’ I quoted. 


use for Will’s house or its keys, 
“Miss Ada she’s still hidin’, sah,” said Uncle Poti 
phar pleasantly 
“And Will,” I 


room.” 


went on, “here’s the key to your 


back to me. “Tt will be 
I'm glad you can't 


QJuietly he slipped it 
he whispered, “for keeps. 
with it. 


I have never wanted to lock him out 


yours,” 


lock me out 
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Miss Margaret Wycherley as the woman can- 
didate for Mayor in Bayard Veiller’s play 
‘*The Fight.’’ ‘‘The Fight’’ is one of the 
plays which our police critics rearranged 














Forbes- Robertson — Sir Johnston now 


and Miss Gertrude Elliott in the delight- 


ful scene before the Sphinx in the first act of Shaw’s ‘‘ Caesar and Cleopatra’’ 
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Mr. John Drew returned to his own ele- 
ment in ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears,’’ after his 
rather melancholy venture into Shakespeare 
as Benedick in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing’’ 
Pc — JHE theatrical season opened with 


a prodigious shouting and beat 
ing of drums, about equally 
divided between showmen ex 
ploiting their wares and those 
of the public who were horri 
fied at and protesting against 
} them. 
Lure” 


The noise made by “The 








crossed the Caribbean 
and into another language, and 
it was in a Spanish newspaper in a remote Central 
American capital that I first heard of the play and 
the talk it had stirred up in New York 
The cause of this agitation was, of course, that a 
subject not generally admitted to general conversation 
was treated with some frankness in the theatre and 
the treatment was serious and realistic rather than ro 
mantic or popular. Prostitution and seduction, under 
the thinnest veil, and surrounded by every allurement 
that music, lights, color, physical beauty, and the in 
genuity of composers and stage managers can provide, 
have long been presented, and enthusiastically re 
Nobody objects to a Pink 
Lady, provided we see only her pinkness, nor to the 


ceived, in musical comedy. 


gay life, provided that we see only its gayety 

This does not necessarily mean that “The Laure” is 
& good and desirable play—for, at best, it is a crudely 
Written, overacted, raucous piece, which no one, surely, 
Would have any wish to see twice. It is. however 
stupid and absurd to condemn a play as vicious 
merely because the conditions of 
perhaps With a 
are vicious 


which it treats 

genuine desire to improve them 

This is confusing the physician with 
the disease, as was not infrequently the case with 
those who objected to “Damaged Goods.” The spec 
tator may urge that he does not go to the theatre as 
he would to a hospital, and that many things which 
properly interest a physician are not adapted to din 


her-table conversation. But even such reasonable 
protestants must remember what many forget. that a 
hew spirit of reform and social sanitation is in the 
very air these days, and that vou can scareely expect 
to have certain subjects discussed const intly in news 
papers and public lectures and magazines of the widest 
and most general circulation, and keep them off the 


Dec. 12 


ws R , bl 
By Arthur Ruhl 
bat Y SHEL Pur ig 
ad 
stage. The theatre has long since ceased to be a mere 


crotto of lime-lit enchantment for taking tired people 
to the islands of the blest. It is a pulpit and a cart 
tail, too—every now and then must come a playwriter 
who will use it as such, and take his lines and plot 
out of the air he breathes, and when he does, the man 
iver has his “right to publish” as have his colleagues 
of the newspapers and magazines 

It is in this light that “The Lure” and similar 
pieces have significance. They are alive with what is 
in people’s minds and what must, therefore, if the stage 
in any real way expresses actual life, find its way into 
the theatre. The particular forms in which it gets 
there will differ. of course, the genuine be aped by less 
worthy. But, after any such spontaneous break inte 
new fields has been made and the noise and protesta 
tion died down, something will have been accomplished 
and the general intelligence put a step forward. 


‘*The Lure’’ and Other Shockers 
RK. GEORGE SCARBOROUGH, the author of 


“The Lure.” the “white-slive” 


trattie as an Secret Service agent, and the scenes 


investigated 
set forth in the play are assumed to be more or less 
literal transcriptions of incidents actually encountered 
in his work. They seem melodramatic and overdrawn, 
us is some of the acting, but in a work of this kind 
it is doubtless only fair to assume for the moment that 
we are listening to a detective and reformer rathet 
than an artist The significant thing is that the au 


Wishes to con 


thor. in his more or less imperfect ways 


tribute something toward breaking that “conspiracy 
of silence” which people are beginning to feel deserves 


to be broken 


“The Fight” is another of the plays Ww hich our police 


conusors rearranged The objectionable  pussage-—a 


scone ina house of prostitution——had been cut before 


I saw the play and what happened there was merely 
described in the next act Whether this was an im 
provement cnn better be told by those whe saw the 


original form—at any rate the incident 


piece in it 


Was anappropriate development*of the author's theme. 
There is a stirring idea behind Mr. Veiller’s play 

it is melodrama of an intelligent and superior kind. 
In a Western city where women have the vote, a 
woman is running for mayor, 
machine politicians, both of the genial Tammany stripe 
and the other kind who wear spats and side whiskers, 
and at last, thanks to the sincerity of her ideas of 
reform and outside pressure brought to bear on them, 
hy the very men who have been working with her. 


She is opposed by the 


Very well, suys she, when all the men demand that 
she withdraw, what in that case will they guarantee 
to do toward changing the conditions she is deter 
mined to improve? What will they do about this—and 
n from the next room a defiant young girl 
of the streets, who met her undoing in a saloon run 


she calls 


by the most genial and fatherly of her opponents and 
is now an inmate of a house only a few steps away 
from the town’s shopping center? Or this—and she 
calls in a ragged, pallid, half-witted little child who 
works from dawn till dark in one of her more distin- 
guished opponent's mills 

The dramatic effect of these human exhibits, pre 
pared as the audience’s mind is by immediate lectures 
and magazine articles, is extraordinary. Every word 
of this well-written dialogue drives home. 

And Miss Margaret Wycherley carries off the whole 
scene with such force and verve—without a touch of 
staginess—such apparently complete intellectual sym- 
pathy with what she is saying, that there's a thrill in 
the air, indeed, when she flings out her final, “Very 
well—it’s fight, then!” and the curtain goes down. 
The ensuing efforts of her opponents to crush the 
woman candidate by starting a run on her bank—she 
had inherited this institution and managed it for sev- 
eral years—and her success in frustrating them make 
excellent melodrama, and melodrama surcharged with 
electricity taken from the very air , 


A Woman with Something to Say 


Ik FAR more significance than either of these 
() pieces is Miss Rac hel Crothers’s “Ourselves.” As 
a contribution to the business of living, “The 
Lure’ is, at best, but the report of a policeman, “Cur 


elves” is the work of a Woman of sophisticated intel 
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Ethel Barrymore as the egoistic pianist in the 
dramatization of Miss Sedgwick’s novel ‘‘Tante’’ 
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Vareuerite Clark and EF: 
nest Glendinning in Lau 
rence Housman’s poetic fan- 
4 tasy ‘*‘Prunella.’’ The scene 
is that in which Prunella 
runs away with Pierrot 


The English beauty, 
Alexandra Carlisle, 
in Mrs. Anne Craw- 
ford Flexner’s comedy 
‘*The Marriage Game”’ 
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One of the startling moments in the much-discussed A scene from ‘‘ Potash and Perlmutter,’’ the successful dramatization of the magazine 


play ‘‘The Lure.’’ The fainting figure is the shop- 


stories by Mr. Montague Glass, in which a type of prosperous middle-class Jewish mer- 


girl whom the ‘‘white-slave’’ agent nearly captures chant, previously little known to the stcge, is humorously but sympathetically presented 














ligence and fine feeling. who brings to the passionate 
revolt felt American of class 
against a double standard of sex morals—particulariy 
the power of expression sup 


by most women Base 
for husbands and wives 
posed generally to belong only to men. 

Briefly, the play is the story of the fight to redeem 
virl of the streets, which, at the moment of its ap 
tT success, is defeated by the careless, good-look 


a 
paren 2 
ing brother of the young woman into whose home the 
girl has been taken to live. Although himself happily 
married, the young man has his own ideas of what 
take with other women, 


man may pro 


“mean nothing” 


liberties a 
vided they 
to him, are not “personal” 
Miss Crothers 
protested 


— 


9 os ae oi 
to himself. Mi 
had alrea dy 
against this not uncommon 
point of view in an earlier 
play, “A Man’s World”; in 
the protest 
determined 





































“Ourselves” is 
yastly more 
and dramatic. 

Hier treatment of the sub 
ject of prostitution com 
pines the terse vividness of 
a good police reporter with 
the deeper understanding 
that might from the 
experience of a Miss Maude 
Miner or a Jane Addams. 
And while every person in 
the play given a fair 
chance, and the action 
always dramatic, the whole 


come 


is 


is 


is fired with earnestness 
and conviction rare enough 
in any work of art. The 


convictions are not those of 
the world at large, still less 
of Broadway, and it is all 
the more significant, there 
fore, that they should 
thus powerfully put in the 
theatre. 


A Horrible Example 
LIL three of these plays 
have a reason for 
being. “To-day,” on 


the other hand, has no rea 
ex 


he 


son whatever for being, Y 


cept the desire to separate 
from their money. 
In this piece the audience 
to sit through 
three inexpressibly tedious 
scenes of obvious wrangling 
and utter banality, in order 
that they may satisfy their 
curiosity as to what an ex 


people 


are asked 


pensive house of assigna 
tion on Riverside Drive 
looks like, and have the 


pleasure of seeing a_ be 
trayed husband choke a wife 
who has come here to make 
money for the fancy clothes 
he can’t afford to buy. And 
this mess the authors, with 


—~< 


cryptic references from \ 
time to time to “the Amer ) 
ican disease,” have the in 


solence to put forward un 
der the comprehensive title, 
“To-day.” 

As originally written by 
Mr. Abraham Schomer for 
one of the Jewish 
of the lower East 
an audience to whom 
Clash between the 
and tastes of yesterday and to-day is a matter of uni 
versal and very present concern 


theatres 
Side 

the 

ideals 


hard-working people 
steeped in stern Hebraic traditions to whom a luxuri 
ous apartment “uptown” might used in the same 
vaguely symbolical way that the Broadway playwright 
uses the traditional flight to Italy and the 
“place on the Grand Canal, Venice’—in this environ 
ment, the play may have had sincerity and a certain 
nalve force. 


be 


lovers’ 


Taken out of this peculiar atmosphere, put through 
the hands of a Broadway 
Broadway before 
tication 


playwright and played by 

an audience 
somewhat, at least, beyond 
the Cinderella attitude toward Riverside Drive flats 
and Fifth Avenue clothes, “To-day” 
different, indeed. 


actors 


whose sophis 
has passed 


becomes very 

A woman's passion for the pretty things she can’t 
afford is no new theme. Yet Mr. Henri Bern 
stein, brassy and theatrical as his work generally is, 
fave the woman in “The Thief” a certain warmth and 
reality. The actress in “The Easiest Way” got 
at least to her lonely hall bedroom and crackers and 
milk before she succumbed to her tempter. The de 
testable figure in Mr. Broadhurst’s play, however, is no 


even 


down 






off “gn 
yj i . 
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more than a sawdust doll who, when squeezed by her 
manipulator, “More “More 
And, not getting them at once, she promptly 
turns prostitute—the shorter Saxon word would be more 
appropriate—and this, told, is “the American 
disease”! The husband is another theatrical doll—the 

consisting, as always, of a 
rectangular suit of clothes, a knit brow above it, and the 
ability to squeak: “I am tired to-day—tired,” and refer 
vaguely to tremendous operations whose nature no one, 
including the author, in the least understands, and 
finally to announce: “It is all over. I am bankrupt.” 


can squeak money !” 


clothes !” 
we 


are 


“American business man,” 


Re Oe aX 
a 


Che Summons, 











by —_Jobn bendrick Bangs 


Beroration by = Clara Elsenc Peck - 





OW come the Christmas chimes to summon me 
From sluggish ease and cynic thoughts of 
To deeds of kindly Opportunity [ doubt 
That on all sides of us now lie about; 
To spread the Gospel of Good Will to all, 
To sing the songs of Peace upon the mart, 
And fill with spirit of high festival 
To overflowing every human heart. 


To carry hope to hopeless ones, and ease 
The sufferings of grievous helplessness; 
To carry joy to those whose miseries 
Have plunged them in a maelstrom of distress; 
To lavish Light on Darkness, drying tears; 
To enter into homes of them that grieve, 
And with the touch of sympathy the fears 
Of brothers in affliction dread relieve. 


That is the song those Christmas chimes ring forth! 
That is the summons sent to those who hear, 
Borne on the crispy dir from out the north 
Upon this morn so thrilling in its cheer. 
Let him who hath of his possessions spend 
Not stores of gold, but Love in fullest play 
He wins the greatest treasure in the end 
Who LIVES as well as GIVES his Christmas Day! 


relief, are 
set the husband's parents, a serio-comic pair, whose un 
utterably tiresome German dialect is trotted in at regu 
lar intervals throughout the play. They alone 
virtue unattractive enough, it would but 
we are admitted at last to the polite bagnio on River 
Drive to accept its Manager a 
of esthetic dowager-duchess—-played with all the 
with which the experienced Miss Marie 
Wainwright knows to invest such a part—a 
woman has had effect than 
that of making her far and away the most cultured and 
superior person in the play, with an exquisite taste in 


Against these puppets, by way of human 


make 
seem, when 


side we are asked as 
sort 
refinement 
how 
no other 


whose business 


music and Hudson River sunsets and the habit of 
reading Keats in the intervals of her trade. Any more 
complete and unutterable “bunk” than “To-day” it 
would be impossible for the imagination—or, it would 


seem, for even a Broadway playwright—to devise 


Forbes-Robertson’s Farewell 
T IS pleasant to turn to the visit of Forbes-Robert 
son—now Sir Johnston—as it must matter of 
genuine and universal regret to be told that this visit 
is his last. Here is one, indeed, who touches nothing 


be a 
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he does not adorn, and on a stage in which the actor's 


art is so generally devoted to the reproductions of un 


important surfaces, rarely fails to infuse whatever he 


touches with spiritual exaltation and nobility. There 
is no space here to consider at any length an artist 
whose work is so familiar, nor do more than record 


the fact that he has appeared in a variety of plays 
with the cool sweet girlishness of Miss Gertrude Elliott, 


an admirable foil to his own urbane intellectuality 


and in roles as different as “The Light That Failed,” 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” “Hamlet,” 

and Shaw’s delightful “Cesar and Cleopatra.” 
It is pleasant, too, to 
5 Cet ae Nee Sa turn to such a comedy as 
ee Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “The 
Great Adventure’—a dra- 
matization of his novel, 

“Buried Alive.” 

George Ade once wrote 


a fable in slang about an 
eligible bachelor who spent 
a vacation at a summer 
hotel. All the unattached 
young women promptly un- 
limbered their . batteries, 
and it was generally sup- 
posed that there was “noth- 
ing to it” for the belle of the 
place, a fearfully vivacious 
little girl who loved to get 
into sprightly arguments 
and keep her admirers on 
the qui vive, when, tremen- 





dously to the surprise of 

all the old ladies in the 

porch rocking-chairs, the 

gentleman was whisked out 

from under the favorite’s 

eyes by a calm and inar- 

, ticulate young woman, with 

i a strong maternal instinct. 

: Ves whom nobody had noticed. 

: Vy, “After thirty-eight, they 

' ee want a nurse,” concluded 

ae: i , Mr. Ade—or words to that 

act , effect 

175 rs : , 

*s ; So behaves the shy and 


immensely 


— 4 


famous painter 
in Mr. Bennett's play, and 
falls in love with and mar- 


Mf) 


‘sis 
LAr 
a 


bial 


“ ries a clean, brisk, manag 
ing sort of woman who 
doesn’t know “art” from a 
hole in the ground, instead 
of soa more “congenial” 
woman who would have 
driven him to drink under 
the impression that shop 
talk was what he liked. 


Arnold Bennett’s Play 


F COURSE that was 
O only a phase of Mr. 
Ilam Carve’s extraor 
dinary effort to escape the 
penalties of fame and bury 


his own identity by assum 
ing 


quite by accident at 
first—that of his valet, 
when the latter suddenly 
up and died. England’s 
“universal grief,” now that 
he is supposed to be dead, 
for the artist they could 
get along very well without 
while he was alive: the 
burial in the Abbey; the 
final irony of compelling 
the painter to prove that 
he is the real Ilam Carve, 


not showing them his 
pictures, which he is willing enough to do, but by un 


dressing and showing 


by 
mark on his neck, 
to which he vigorously objects—all this makes delight 
fully with that peculiarly 
flavor every which 


a strawberry 
ironic comedy penetrating 
and again, 
from a man satirizing his own kind. A 


how is likely to come 


very fine and 
delicate performance as the shy 
Mr. Lynn Harding. 

A similar theme is entertainingly used in “The Tem 
peramental Journey,” of a German 
play in which Mr. Leo Ditrichstein is appearing 


Mr. Cohan’s Upward Climb 


R. GEORGE COHAN was “taken seriously” in 
these columns years before he achieved his now 


celebrity is given by 


an arrangement 


almost philistine respectability, and it is inte 
esting to watch his growth. In his new piece, “The 
Seven Keys to Baldpate,” he gets almost completely 
away from the brassy Broadway humor of which he 


was originally almost a sort of poet and prophet, and 


writes a straightaway farce of decidedly more than 
usual ingenuity. 
Cn a stormy winter night to a deserted summer 


hotel, set on a mountain top, 
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oe % weeks that he re- 
5 yh SORE oid mained at World's 
: . He found the 
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live seemed to him singularly winning. 

Just before leaving World’s-End, at the 
end of the second week, he sent over a pretty sorrel 
mare called Killdee to Nelson’s Gift, with a note 
for Pheebe tied to her bridle, and the neat little 
Sowter saddle, that Richard had used when a bey, 
on her shining back—for Phebe, having never been 
able to attain to the luxury of a sidesaddle, rode 
astride. He said in the note that he sent Killdee 
because she was such a perfect match for Phoebe’s 
hair, and because Pheebe’s father had said that he 
might, also, last but really first, because Killdee was 
one of the gentlest and wisest of her sex 

It may be imagined what sort of ardent, brimming 
over letter it was that Phebe wrote him in thanks for 
this gift. It went astray, and he did not receive it 
until two months later while in North Carolina, where 
he was engaged in settling some difficulties which 
had arisen in one of the cotton mills. He had been 
much hurt by Pheebe’s supposed silence, for he was 
one of the most human of men, but now as he read 
her affectionate, enthusiastic words, he blamed him 
self roundly for not having guessed the truth. And 
a vision of Phebe herself, with her loving, lovable 
mouth, and the blue flame of her impassioned eyes, 
rose before him, and he could hear her ardent young 
voice exclaiming as on that first day: “I think you're 
just splendid, Cousin Owen!” 


LETTER from Sally, by the same post, informed 
A him that she and Richard were going down to 
World’s-End much earlier this year than usual, 
as Richard found it impossible to work on the Chinese 
opera he had begun in the noise and confusion of New 
York. They would be there, she thought, about the 
middle of April. The contrast between Vhabe’s simple, 
single-minded letter and the thought of Richard with 
his Chinese opera made Owen smile. 

He wrote to Sally, by return post, a letter full of 
Phebe and her unspoiled charm. He said at the end 
of his letter that he thought it would be advisable for 
Sally to call at Nelson's Gift—as, among other things, 
Phebe was Mary's first cousin and it would please 
Mary so much, and then that, after doing so, if Sally 
would invite Phebe to spend a few days with her at 
World'’s-End, it would give him gre: 
had grown very fond of her and was sure that Nally 
would too. Sally showed this epistle to Richard with 
lips folded inward. “A young country girl téte-a-téte 
with me at World’s-End!" said she 

“A young girl of any kind at World’s-hnd—good 
Lord!” said Richard. 

“If only your uncle wouldn't thrust his ideas down 


t pleasure, as he 


one’s throat so.” said Sally, who was apt te be in 
elegant when annoyed. 
“If only he would realize that the people he fir 
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GREE rer mE reign 


nese intervals to master 


ever anything but 


shall have to put up with her when Mary comes.’ 


fleetingly, with an inscrutable expression which he did 
Thev went down to World’s-kKnd together ; 


the year resembled 


all embowered Waving plumes 


softness as she 


the pressure of 
finish my Chinese opera.” 


wound himself up inaskein of the dissonances of C; 











aa np 
fare 


she heard that he had ordered his 
“= World’s-End ° 2 
Chapter III 
ee conten aciiemicanie caat bers ap in o Richa ra Goes d- Wooing 
By Amelie Rives 


(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO 


Chrishuns once mo’, I sho’ is sorry 
fo’ Miss Sally, an’ her so peert an’ 
nachul actin’, hevin® a son what acks s 
flightified ez Mr. Richard / bleeves he 


does it a-purpose. I don’t bleeve he enjys 


hissel’ pickin’ tuh hissef all day long an’ 
part o’ dee night lak dat. Well—glory be! 
Ridin’ ll do him a chance o° good. Ef dat 
mean mar’ o’ his’n d jes’ tho’ him, dat ‘ould 


do him still mo’ good You hear me G'long 


git him on dat harse while he in dee humor.” 
Borak was fresh, and Richard rode her far and 
Without particularly noting where the road 
lending him. When he reined in finally it was 
the top of a hill strewn with the gold patines 
dandelions, and at the bottom, in a ford of the 


Flower River, a girl was watering her 


It was Pheebe on Killdee, and what caught 


Richard's eve, of Course, was that remarkable hair of 


blazed out in ¢ 


great, glowing lump at the 
her black straw hat and seemed to be on 


fire in the sunlight. 

Richard said to himself: “A woman with such hair 
have charm.” It dimmed the memory of Mrs. 
Pierce-Hull’s fleece of gold as a torch pales a candle. 

The girl here looked up, and smiled frankly. Her 
mare had finished drinking and was now blowing the 
Water playfully through her nostrils, as horses like 
to do in running streams. 


how you come down that hill,” she called 


to him. “There's a broken drain pipe on the left.” 


as riding astride he now noted, and her slim 
young shape in its neatly cut coat of whipeord 


had made it herself from a pattern lent by 


Kuglish friend) was charmingly boylike and 
nymphlike in one. This combination of contrasts was 
further pleasing to Richard. “Thank you—” he ealled 
back as he descended gingerly. “I'm very much obliged 
should have been in it in another moment 
downright wicked,” said the girl, “the way 
they leave the roads in this county.’ 


county am I in, please?’ 


“Queen Caroline. Didn't you know?’ 


came from World’s-End I thought I was 


Buckfastleigh.” 


World’s-End?’ The girl's face lighted up 


she cried after a little pause, “you must be 


Bryce.” 


Richard bowed over Borak’s coal-black crest. “I 


said, “and if I may ask, you 


Phoebe Nelson,” said the girl. “I am so glad 


you. Your Uncle Owen is my cousin.” 

“Then [I'm your cousin too.” 

times removed,” said Phoebe, laughing. 

He smiled, keeping his steady black eyes on hers. 
smile was not like Owen's. There was in it 
something She quickened sweetly in response, with 
drawing her eyes gently and looking past him up at the 
blue April sky now strewn with little silver shells of 
As she lifted her chin in doing so. he saw the 


her white throat beating softly like the 
the downy body of a white moth held ly 
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“] think we're going to have rain,” she said. 

“]T should like very much to call at Nelson's Gift 
if you will allow me,” said Richard. “We have been 
here a week My mother came earlier this year be 
cause she was so tired from her winter in New York. 
She’s quite done up, or she would have called on you 
before this.” 

“The idea!” exclaimed Phoebe startled. 
me! Why should she?” 


ROM what she had 

F in awe of Sally. 
“But.” continued Richard in his suave voice, 
“if you will let me, I will call in her place.” 

“Tm sure that father will be very glad,” said 
Phebe with unwonted primness, because her heart 
was beating a little fast. 

“Then—may I come to-morrow?” 
* said Phoebe. 

Then suddenly a little nymphean panic overtook 
her. “It’s time for father’s wine—I'li be late—I must 
gy now,” she murmured. “Good-by !" 

She turned Killdee’s head, and set off at a canter. 
“Good-by—till to-morrow,” Richard called after her. 

It was he!—It was he—at last !—Could there be 
any doubt, when they were both young, and his hair 
was dark while hers was fair? What a young prince, 
to come riding suddenly up to her out of the spring 
morning! How kindly were the gods to set all the 
blossoms, birds, a breeze of Eden, 


“A girl like 


heard, she was distinctly 


asked Richard. 
“Of course 


scene so prettil) 
elouds like silver shells, a sky to match her own eyes! 
*and his eves—so black, so masterful! Oh, it was he 
beyond all manner of doubt! They did not love yet, 
but love had touched them. The god had stood with 
a wing over. the 
shoulders of each, and 
eyes full of gentle 
laughter, knowing well 
what they only dimly 
felt as yet. Oh, beauti 
ful. delirious chance, 
that had brought her 
to Green Flower Ford 
that morning! Yet it 
was not chance she 
felt that she blas 
phemed—only Loving 
Fate, on 

with 


sandals 
bound 
could have 
thither. 


ND what a rich 
A voice he had, and 
what charming 
from 


roses, 


led her 





different hands 
unyone else in the 
world! And his mouth 
when he smiled—how 
wonderful ! Those 
hands would touch her 
owh some day that 
mouth she let the 
reins fall on Killdee’s 
sagacious neck, and 
hid her glowing face 
in her hands. No more 
forever was the dread 
of old 
haunt her 
fairy marriage bells 


maidhood to 
pillow 


rang at her from every 
flower. She longed in 
that moment for a 
tangible god, that she 
might embrace his 
knees and kiss the 
hem of his garment. 
To-morrow he was 
bringing with 
him the wild honey 
of romance And Richard riding home on Borak, 
how mincing pettishly, her black chest specked with 
foam, was thinking: 

“What that litthke wood nymph has to learn! Her 
face is a psychological contradiction The eyes are 
like pretty nuns’ in blue habits praying at their win 
(lows, while her mouth is like a laughing amourcuse 
I shall tell her that some day. It 
Will be interesting to watch her expression and to hear 
What she will say—that is, if she understands at all.” 


I. DID) not mean to tell Sally of this encounter. 
He thought it unnecessary. It would only ruffle 


his mother and cause her to make fretful re 


coming, 


in the street below. 


marks. There woulkl be quite time enough for such 
disclosures after he had been to Nelson's Gift. Then 
he could easily persuade his mother to call. He knew 
just the amount of sulkiness needed in himself to 
break down the sulkiness in her. One day of aloof 
and punctilious civility on his part, and she would call 
at Nelson’s Gift. 


If he found this little wood nymph really diverting 


* on further acquaintance, it were better that he should 


see her quite frankly. One call from Sally, one from 


Phoebe then things would remain comfortably con- 
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ventional, and he could drop in at Nelson's Gift 
whenever it amused him to do so He knew beyond 
question that his mother and habe would never be 
congenial Those two visits would it things on a 
proper basis, and afterward it would be quite un 


necessary that he should report to his mother every 


time that he saw habe. She had such morbid ideas 


about his getting married too young and interfering 
with his genius As if he had not reiterated to 


fatigue his absolute abhorrence of being bound in 


any way. He had even invented a saying once to 
soothe her, but which had only shocked without con 
vincing. He had said to her 
appeals to him not to marry 
thirty-five: 

“My dear mother, wh) 
to marry at any age. The 
death bed of Art.” 


EL STARTED for Nelson's Gift the next morn 
ing at nine o'clock. This unusual departure 


from his late routine called forth no comment 


during one of her anxious 
until he was at least 
intend 


worry ? I «do not 


marringe bed is the 


on his mother’s part, either verbal or mental, for 
Richard’s days were always ordered or rather disor 
dered by whim, the presiding deity of the eccentrically 
urtistic. 

He himself wondered if he might not be a little 
early, but then he reflected that for all her pure 
white cheeks Vhabe was yet a rustic maiden and 
probably rose early. He need have given himself no 
concern: she had been up and abroad, fresh as from 
a bath of dew, since the first bird piped in the lilacs 
window sweetly  palpitating 


under her ready and 


with expectancy, like Kos in her dawn-hued robe of 





‘*1 write verse myself,’’ he said, flinging Tennyson a yard 
so simpatica — 


away. ‘You are such a wonderful listener 
that I wonder if you would let me read you some of mine?’ 


Orion And 
though old, 


cloud, awaiting the bright rising of 
Pheebe’s frock, the prettiest she had, 
might well have been woven of mauve clouds, so soft 
and dim was it from many washiugs. It was cut 
in the scant, short-waisted fashion of the year be 
fore and girdled close under her young breast with 
a fold of the same filmy stufi {round her throat, 
white and sweet as mann she had, after much 
deliberation. fastened a thread of gold from which 


hung a tiny miniature of her mother set in amethyst 
She wanted her mother’s picture « hie breast thi 
wonderful day, since she herself could not have that 
mother’s breast to lear Beside the amethyst 
went so prettily with her gown and the mauve 
ribbon which she had drawn through her sorrel hai 


ILY the housemaid, Aunt Patty's blue-black daugh 
ter, Came early to tell her that Mr. Nelson was 
suffering from a violent “crick” in his neck. 

She had given him his ea! cup of coffee, into which 


she put a tablespoonful of peach brandy, and then sur- 
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rounding him with all the paraphernalia of research, 
and leaving a small silver bell beside him, joyfully 
descended to the little garden that had been specially 
laid out for her mother—her own maiden retreat for 
the rest of the paradisiacal morning. 

with her a copy of Tennyson and her 
she thought, that she 
little in her 


She took 
mother’s Bible. It was meet, 
should begin this day by reading a 
mother’s Bible. 


ITHIN a ring of dim blue hyacinths, in the 
W grassy center of the quaint plot with its bor- 

ders of periwinkle, she seated herself beside the 
little pedestal of old mossy marble, crowned by a 
bronze basket, now blue with wild yiolets. Reverently 
he knelt, kissed the worn little volume that smelt of 
must and pressed flowers, and opened it at random. 
She opened at a place marked by a little gilt-edged 
card on which was a tiny colored print of the sun 
rising yellow in a pink sky, and underneath some 
verses in diamond type. A pensive tenderness rushed 
over her. She went back, back as in a swing of 
flowers, to the days when she used to repeat these 
verses by heart, leaning on her mother’s breast. She 
read the first one over now, bolding her mother’s pic- 
ture to her lips as she did so: 


“The morning, bright with rosy light, 
Hath waked me from my sleep! 

Father, I own, Thy care alone 
Thy little one doth keep.” 


“Ah, I do want to be very, very good,” thought 
Phebe, sweet tears filling her eyes; “it's the only way 
I can thank God for giving me so much happiness.” 

She turned another 
leaf. Two rosebuds, 
once white, now a 
wan yellow, lay flat- 
tened within a _ piece 
of old-fashioned letter 
paper. On this was 
inscribed in a delicate, 
fluent handwriting : 
“Flowers from my lit- 
tle Vhoebe’s christen- 


ing nosegay.” 


HQ@BE kissed that 
P too, and the tears 

ran over. She 
was glad that she had 
never carefully ex- 
amined her mother’s 
Bible until to-day. All 
these touching me- 
mentos were like mes 
sengers who spoke 
clearly in a still, small 
voice that seemed to 
come from _ heaven. 
She turned more 
pages, forgetting to 
read the sacred text 
in her absorption with 
words to her as sa- 
cred. Now it was a 
prayer she found. On 
the back of the sheet 
was written: “To be 
destroyed unread at 
my death.” 

“Ah, but she would 
want me to read it,” 
thought Phebe, and 
she unfolded the thin 
sheet. 

“Dear Heavenly 
Father,” she read, “I 
am very tired of well- 
doing. and my feet 
falter, and I faint by 
the wayside. Oh, give me strength to conquer, and to 
live so that I may bring up my precious baby to be 
Thy child. Fill me with noble and unselfish thoughts 
and purposes for her sake. Cast out of me all care 
for self Let my dear husband and my little child 
have reason to be glad that I have lived. Hedge up 
my way with thorns from all wrongdoing—and keep 
my precious baby from evil in thought, word, and 
deed all her life long. May she live to love and bless 
her mother—and to serve Thee truly all the days of 
her life. Oh, keep her pure of heart so that she may 
Amen.” 


, I SHE girl, now weeping outright, folded the touch- 
ing prayer and put it in her bosom. Then came 
an envelope in which Phebe found her christ- 

ening ribbons, and a little marker printed with colored 


one day see Thee. For Jesus's dear sake. 


crayous by her own chubby fingers when she was five 
years old. Then an orange blossom from her mother’s 
bridal wreath, some little religious verses cut from 
weekly papers, and a packet of written records of her 
own childish sayings and doings. 

When she closed the Bible again, she had quite for- 
gotten to read any of its scriptures. 
Nothing ( Continued 


It was just as well n page 33) 








N the electrically started and electrically 
lighted Overland Coupe you have, for the 
first time, the ideal closed motor car. 
Touch a small foot pedal—and the car 
glides away as smoothly, softly and silently as 
an electric. 

Press an electric button—and the entire in- 
terior is flooded with a soft light which comes 
from a frosted dome in the ceiling. 


Manufacturers of the famous Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. 


Electrically Started—Electrically Lighted 


Press another button—and the side, tail 


and head lights flash on. 

Lighting, starting, stopping, power and 
speed all easily controlled by the simple touch 
of a little electric button or lever. That's all. 


All the comforts, conveniences and sim- 
plicity of a high priced storage battery elec- 
tric, yet the cost is approximately one-half. 


Full information on request. 


All the smartness and modishness of a high- 
priced electric, yet the cost of maintenance is 
considerably less. 


And in addition you have more power, un- 
limited mileage and a car that will take you, with 
comfort, on rough country roads as well as on 
the smoothest metropolitan macadam. 


You and your ‘iii 
these magnificent 1914 Overland 
the holidays. A new cat for the 

Send for our handsome catg 
trated and very descriptive. T 

It’s gratis. 
this car at the Over 
Look him up tod 


whole story. 
Also, see 
in your town. 


The Willys-Overland Comy 
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1914 Overland Coupes for 
w catfor the new year! 
andsome catalogue—illus 


family“Sould have one of 


scriptive, 

gratis. 

ar at the Overland dealer’s 
k him Up today, 


This tells the 








An All Year Around Car 


4 | SHE 1914 Overland Coupe has drawing 

room comfort. It seats four passengers. 

No expense has been spared on the in- 
terior appointments. The upholstering is of 
rich gray Bedford cloth. The luxurious seat 
cushions are of unusual depth, providing the 
maximum of riding comfort. The back cush- 
ions are also of extra depth. The whole ceil- 
ing and side walls, down to the deep cushions, is 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 


of rich natural black walnut. All windows are 
set in velvet felt casings, absolutely eliminating 
all rattle. All the interior metal appointments 
and hardware are heavily plated nickel 
Interior side curtains are of 


hand- 
somely designed. 
fine imported silk with neat gray and black 
striping to match the upholstering. The body, 
itself, is finished in that majestic dark Brewster 


Canadian price: 


green, trimmed with ivory white striping, and 
all exposed metal parts finished in aluminum, 
and highly polished nickel plate. This Coupe 
114 inch wheel 
base, a jeweled Stewart Speedometer, Gray & 
Davis Electric Starter and Generator, electric 
lights and storage battery $1550 com- 
plete with everything f. o. b. Toledo. 


has a 35 horsepower motor, 


Price 


$2000 completely equipped including Gray & Davis Electric Starter and Generator 


Duty paid f. o. b. Toledo. 
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Champion 
Priming 
Plugs 


Open needle 
alve slightly 
(you needn't 
remove glove) 
and myect gas- 
ohne. Passing 
through us own 
channel to plug 
ase, it vapor 
izes directly at 
spark point. 
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Cut Out All 
Starting Troubles 


Champion Priming Plugs 
start any motor, in any 
weather, on the first quarter 
turn. 


Last winter thousands of users 
were delighted to find that 
they cut out the mean part 
of cold weather motoring. 


Thousands more who wanted 
them were disappointed, 
because we could not keep 
up with the flood of orders. 


This season’s demand for them 
began long before the first 
snow fell. 


They put the few drops of 
gasoline needed for starting 
right where you want them 

then fire them with a hot, 
“‘Champion”’ spark. 


Champion Priming Plugs 
won't leak compression and they 
won't soot up. 


Champion Spark Plugs are 
so good that they are the initial 
equipment on three-fourths of 
all the cars made in America this 
season. 

Champion Priming Plugs 
are guaranteed absolutely. See 
that the name ““Champion’’ is 
on the porcelain. 

So!ld everywhere at $1.25 each. If 
your dealer is not yet supplied, 
use the coupon and send us $5 
in any safe form, for a set of 
four Champion Priming Plugs 
prepaid. 

Made in a special size for motorcycles. 
Disregard coupon when ordering them 
for that purpose. Send name of mo 
torcycle with your remittance. 

Champion Spark Plug Company 
202 Avondale Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Herewith find $5 remittance for which send me 


four Champion Priming Plugs, prepa 


My car isa of the year 


Address 


My regular dealer is 
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New steel needle 
valve hardened 
and ground to a 
perfect compres- 
sion tight seat 
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\ especially in New 
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nod their black mus 
taches in Canal 
Street, Royal Street 
and Commercial 
Alley aren't waiting 
for the Mardi Gras 
parade to come 

; along. They're plot 
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N the olden days, I believe, whe 
patriots gathered to cook up a pl 


to overthrow some tyrannical ruler 


they met in the blackest part of the 


night in the farthermost corner of the 
basement of the most isolated old mill 
in the neighborhood. If there wasn't 
any old mill they used the belfry of the 


chureh after choir practice. 


It was picturesque, but uncomfortable. 
The cellar, no doubt, was damp and 
the belfry was hot. It is probable that 
the man designated to bring the candles 
usually forgot them, so it was impossible 
for the secretary to write down all the 


resolutions that were adopted 
All they could do was to take oaths 


They use much better methods these 


days in brewing 
their revolutions 


(rleans, the western 
capital of the In 
trigue Belt. 

In New (irlenns 
there always is a 
revolution or two on 
the fire. The dark 
skinned men that 
one sees twirling 
their white canes 


ting. They usually 
are “outs” who want 
to get in 

From Mexico 
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The city editor of one the affernoc 

newspapers sent a reporter out to get a 
‘ew words from the members of the ju 
tas expressing their opinions f Ser 
ator Smith 

t e 

» 

’ 


moving bayonet point, left profitable 
(,overnment positions when a new parts 
came in. When they return to their na 
tive lands they must do so in front of, 
or behind—preferably the latter—an 
army of office seekers who would get on 
the Government pay rolls through the 
eloquent bark of an automatic pistol 


REVOLUTIONISTS HAND PICKED 


men don't talk secrets in the bran bin of 
an abandoned barn 

When they are closing a deal for ove 
throwing a president, the do 3 their 
business under whirring fal ind elec 
tric lights, at tables decorated witl 


orchestra murdering Wagner and giving 
life to Irving Berlin furnishes the «a 
companiment 


The Associated ress a while back sent 
to New Orleans a stor from Washing 
ton saving that a move fi 
to suppress the junta of thre irrineg 
factions of Central and South Ameriecn 
Senator Smith of Michigar ted 
arrest and deport all alies vho ‘ 


living in the United State wel ow ing 
plotting their profession 


In New York or Washington, the 


l 
before him The New Orl 


was ne te ml te W ( rie re 


In the 





In thel work, Just 


S” they plot all day long. It’s not the 
WW dark alley brand of intrigu These 


porter would have had an all-d 1 


Revol 
227) 


By Jerome Beatty 


IHustrated by 
H. L. DRUCKLIESB 





turned he had interviews from two con 

uls, one ex-consul, and from half a dozen 
igents of revolutionary parties All he 
did was to go over to the Cosmopolitan 
restaurant There he found all the rey 
olutionists he wanted That's where the 
revolutionary juntas junt. 

The leaders of the 
rebellious citizens of 
these republics hold 
ill their meetings in 
restaurants, usually 
in the afternoon. 
Two New Orleans 


restuurants house 
practically all of 
them original 


Fabacher’s and the 
Roval Street restau 
rant of the Cosmo 


politan Hotel You 
will find Latin 
Americans now ated 
then around at the 
Stag. inhaling one of 
the world’s greatest 
(trinl a Ramos gi 
NZZ but n { ite 


noons, if the roll is 
called at the Cosn 
politan, nearly ever 
active revolutionist 


Spanish Honduras, and soldier of for 
Guatemala, San Sal tune will answer 
vador, and Nica “present.” 
ragua, they come to The popular conception of revolutionists Few of the revolu 
New Orleans to ar But it doesn’t fit to up-to-date conspiring tionary agents are 
range for shipments irresponsible adven 
of machine guns and for loans with which turers They are the Roosevelts., the 
to bribe Government soldiers. At present Taft the Ballingers, the Cannons, the 
the Mexicans are in the majority. Rockefellers, the Bryans of their coun 
They are safe in New Orleans, these’ tries. They are politicia militant poli 
men who, two vards ahead of a swiftly ticilans, some trying to get in, the others 


few are real patriot 


pane BR 


won 


It is proud of them, 
as it is proud of its gin fi i 
and its French opera. 





revolutionists meet 


French Quartet 


i\forthe purposes of 


the Cosmopolitat 


hall connects the m 


e daughters of the old families 





But whatever theit character, they 
all plan to train their 
guns f t on the « 
tom houses, wher 
the 1 ( ies 


They are serious 





( ! en 
if ao i ‘ rey 
itionist ' iW 
! t Vv nnd 
Ist tive tail oft 
pid e guns, They 
| mucl rother 
hten the ¢ el 
ment out of offices They all plan to train their guns first on 
rhese “patriots” the custom houses, 
ive i roof dy 
x for their country They want jobs 


it ibertyvy or the right of free speech 


or the initiative and referendum They 
ght for themselves: and what good is it 

i fight for the office of collector 

f « t f ‘ e fatall wounded ti 














where the money lies 
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possible for the persons at the next table” that he was active in some revolutionary gun that had been captured or stolen 
to hear what one is saying, no matter plot. He found that the detectives were Rabago took Rojas to see the gun and 















how excited one becomes in an argument being paid $5 a day. the latter paid him the 8300 immedi 
regarding the best way to set fire to a He promptly went to each of the con ately. It was like the gun that had cost 
village. suls and offered to do the detectives’ Rojas S600. 

A lattice shuts off the bar and two work for $2.50 a day. The new piece was sent to an address 
rows of bare’ tables. In the bar, “Dll make a daily report of every near Rojas’s secret arsenal After a e 
foreign papers are on file. The waiter move I make and of every word I say,” couple of transfers from one wagon to | ng 
will bring them, if requested, and the was his proposal “IT need the money.” another he landed it at his hiding place. 
plotters and their friends may sit there His offers were not accepted. Eventu He decided to put it in the cask with rw) 
all afternoon over a ally he drifted to the other rapid-fire gun. He opened the | 
pottle of wine—claret San Salvador where, cask. It was empty! | n One ll al 
or champagne, de- it was reported, he tojas, in a panic, looked at the num 6 
pending upon the was arrested and ber on the gun he had just bought. Out 
condition of the rev later paroled when came a notebook and he turned to a 
olutionary treasury ~ 9 he agreed to keep page and compared numbers. Then he his pudding made with 
—and spend a pleas \ . out of polities. realized what had happened. He had “= saa yr are 
ant three hours dis- meet >) cunt bought his own gun! And there was no Crisco is delicious and 
cussing bids for dyn- ; way for him to get his money back. wholesome, even when 
amiting a palace. preety ap rtetete a ee served cold. 

t the evening, est Latin-Ameri : . 
mn in white linen can agents who fre He affair of which the Cosmopolitan Suet pudding must be 
Mise fighters, quented the Royal is most proud is that of the Hornet. eaten piping hot’’ to taste 
bankers, actors, Street restaurants It was in the Royal Street restaurant best, because suet is a hard 


was Juan Rabago, and in rooms upstairs that the details 
sent to New Orleans of the Hornet's famous expedition were 
by Nicaragua to keep planned. 


newspaper .nen, mo 
tor-car agents, men 
of all sorts and 


fat, requiring great heat to 
become thoroughly melted. 














women who display track of the revolu The sketch was staged by the late It hardens when cold, and 
silken ankles through tionists. Manuel Bonilla and General Lee Christ so IS unpalatable and hard 
notched skirts, come About a week after) mas in January 1910. The Hornet, a to digest. 
and sit about the Rabago arrived, Celo converted yacht, 100 feet long and fast, ess ‘ 
tables and drink Rojas came to town. was the principal piece of scenery She But Crisco Plum Pudding 
Ojen cocktails and Rojas was a “secret originally belonged to James Gordon may be served cold or hot 
eat alligator pears agent,” he told every Bennett and was bought by the United with cold or hot sauce. It 
and shrimp or pom bo«ly . He was sent States to he used in the Spanish Ameri remains fresh indefinitely. 
pano and applaud a by Nicaraguan rebels can war. After the war she was of little C] } wine ond i 
young anc shaggy ' to buy arms to equip use to the Government and finally was Ip this recipe anc pin on 
haired violinist who uw division of Nica sold at auction at Norfolk at a price the kitchen wall for further 
plays “The Rosary” A Hibernian cop handling a raguan revolutionists, said to be about half of what she was reference. 
upon the slightest few Latin-American conspirators about 1,100 men. He worth. 
provocation. set immediately to Bonilla, who wanted to be president 
In the afternoon, the foreigners and work to gather guns and ammunition, of Honduras, realized the value of S 
the spies have the place mostly to them which he stored in a secret place. publicity He let everybody know that RI CO 
selves. Like most Latin-Americans, Rojas was he had the Hornet. He took her to for Frying -For Shortening 
Spies? Certainly there are spies. One so proud of his job that he wanted all New Orleans and she lay anchoeretl in | for Cake Making 
spy to nearly every revolutionist. Often Royal Street to know about it and with the river for weeks while sailors pol- | 
there is a spy to watch a spy who is” in a week Rabago knew just how many ished brass and machinists tuned up the English Plum Pudding 
watching a_ revolutionist. Every man rifles and cartridges Rojas had bought engines. A powerful searchlight was in 
who is suspected of the least activity in) and what he had paid for them. The stalled and the sailors practiced with it ft hemes 
Latin-American politics is watched by only thing the Government agent didn’t every night, shooting it up and down the | 1 cupful brown sugar 
agents of the men he is believed to be know was the date they were to be river for the edification of the residents *» cupful Crisco 
plotting against. shipped. The reason he didn’t know that of New Orleans and particularly for the | Hr cee = by = powder 
Nearly all the presidents of Latin was because the date agents of Tresident 1 teaspoonful mixed spices 
American countries have long lists of hadn't been set. Davila of Honduras 3esss 
, ‘ , . ; oe ‘ 1 cupful milk 
spies in their employ. Several New Or One of Rojas’s against whom the *s cupful seeded raisins 
leans detective agencies exist almost en first purchases was expedition was to be y ‘» cupful chopped candied citron peel 
tirely upon the revolution trade. Presi a machine sun, He sent. ¥ f°. PP oe 
dent Cabrera of Guatemala is said to paid S600 for it. It Reporters were : % cupful brandy ® Ls 
employ a score in New Orleans alone was new, of the welcomed on board : *s cupful chopped English walnut meats 
. latest make, and and many a story * Mix flour with bread crumbs, add Crisco, 
A FIRE EATER—FROM BROOKLYN : } 


did the ros ’ sugar, salt, baking powder, spices, nuts, 
uc the Press asso- fruit, milk, eggs well beaten and brandy. 

Clations send out of Pour into a Criscoed pred ay a = 

Ne ‘leans abo é greased paper and steam steadily for four 

New Orlean ibout . hours. Turn out and serve with liquid or 

the Hornet and the ‘ hard sauce. % Brandy may be omitted. \ 
mysterious plans 4 

that were being y 


could be unlimbered 

HERE drifted into the Cosmopolitan and loaded on a 
bar two years ago a dilapidated mule. If given a fair 
Dane who had little money but whose chance it could dis 
conversational powers were so hypnotic pose of 1,000 men in 
that before he had been in New Orleans about twenty min 


New Cook Book ' 


an hour he was surrounded by men vol utes, providing the made to send her to | F 

unteering to buy him drinks. men stayed within attack Davila. ree j 
He said he was Colonel Paul Mason, range. Rojas packed All the news about i) By Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, ff 

“true soldier of fortune, formerly of the gun in a whisky the Hornet was sent Ladies’ Home Journal. Gives 250 original 


recipes, is attractively illustrated. It tells 
the interesting story of Crisco’s discovery 










Brooklyn, from whence even the bridges barrel and carried if to President Davila 





run, and right now from Nicaragua.” to his cache. by his New Orleans and monstaane s is on, are is also 
j ; ; 7 : ' . a quality edition of this book containing a 
His capital never increased, for he Some weeks later, agents and it finally total of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar 
avoided work. Rabago met Rojas in reached the Hondu of Dinners—-365 menus of original and 
“True soldiers of fortune never per- the Cosmopolitan and ran army, which was tasty meals. This book is bound in blue 


and gold cloth and is sent for five 2-cent 


stamps In writing for cither, address 
Dept. P12, The Procter & Gamble Co., 







just what Bonilla 


orm manual labor,” he explained = over a bottle of wine 
. und Christmas hoped | 


emnly Rabago, the Nica 











i@All the free-lunch tenders knew him. raguan agent, whis it would do They -<ctuamidiaiaaadiaiaaaian 
‘ p did the Government agents and the pered to Rojas, the vgave it plenty of 
mMsuls of the various Latin-American rebel agent, that Le time to travel and | 
intries. They used to gather at the knew where Rojas The news of the Hornet finally the story of the | 
Gosmopolitan and listen to his stories could buy a new ma reached the Honduran Army Hornet's proposed ex 
of how he used to mow ‘em down with chine gun for S300, ; pedition grew as it | 
machine guns. “It belongs to a= friend of mine.” rolled until the Hondurans conjured up | 
“That's my occupation, gentlemen,” he Rabago confided, “and he doesn’t want in their minds a Hornet bugaboo that | 
would announce. “I mow ‘em down. to be known. I am authorized to make made them toss on their cots and start 
That's what I want now—a job mow the sale for him.” nervously whenever they saw smoke on | 
ing ‘em down. Does anybody know of “A new machine gun for $300!" asked = the horizon off Puerto Cortez | 
an outfit that’s going to fight a govern Rojas While the Hondurans were worrying | 
ment?” Rabago nodded and winked, themselves into a state of nervous pros- | 
Mason learned that several consuls “Ah!” said Rojas “IT understand.” tration, Bonilla, Christmas, Drew Lin 
had detectives watching him, fearing He probably thought he was buying a ard, who is now 
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To men whose signatures make 
people look twice—leaders of men 
and moulders of thought—Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter's Inx have come to inspire. 
These jovial, gleeful little figureheads 
on the prow of your desk will banish 
the jinx on concentration and add a 
touch of happiness to your writings. 

They smile when they hold Carter's 
Inks. “But ordinary ink gives them in- 
digestion, because they know its marks 
are not so brilliant—so clear—so per- 
manent—so satisfactory to you. Carter 
care, Carter skill, Carter quality are in 


Carter’s Inks 


—no wonder the “Inx” know their 
superiority. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter's Inx are at 
home with all the best stationers, and 
may be secured for adoption with a 
purchase of a given 
quantity of Carter's 
Inks or Adhesives. 






THE CARTER’S 
INK CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, Chicago 
Montreal 


manufactur 


inks, 


Largest 
ers of writing 
adhesives, typewriter 
ribbons and carbon 
papers in America. 

















Under our easv payment ple. the expense is 
scarcely noticeable. You will be surprised to find 
how easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play on it while you are paying for it. The 
prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more down 
and a small amount each month. Sizes range up to 
4'4 x9 feet standard). Balls, cues, etc., free 

No special room is needed. The Burrowes Table can 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted 
on its own legs or folding stand, and quickly set aside 
when not in use. Burrowes Tables are u by experts 
for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for skill of 
the highest type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy 


FREE TRIAL- NO RED TAPE 


nt we will ship Table. Pla 
return it, andon its receipt 


On receipt of first Install me 
it one wee f unsati«fa 
we will refand your deposit. This ensures 1a free trial 
Write today, or mail this ipon 
eeeeeeeeee ew eeee ee «= oe oe 





 — 





E. T. BURROWES CO., 409 Center Street, Portland, Me. © 
Please send Catalog of Billiard Table Offers € 
. 
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“Tran” was an old-fashioned “Hur- 
rah” to Western football this sea 
son which acclaimed one of the 
most exceptional campaigns this section 


has ever known. 
When the closing tackle had been com 


pleted, four elevens had risen superior 
to all opposition and had marched un 
beaten down the triumphant way. Chi 


cago, handled wonderfully well by Coach 
Stagg, fought her way to the top of the 
Conference crest and earned the undis- 
puted championship of the Big Nine. 
Outside of Conference circles the Michi- 
gan Aggies, Notre Dame, and Nebraska 
also swept unbeaten through their rival 
fields, and result there were four 
voices claiming a sprig of the champion- 
ship laurel at the season's end. 


as a 


FIVE BEATINGS FOR THE EAST 


AND while all this strictly interwest 

ern excitement and achievement were 
under way, Michigan and Notre Dame ar 
rayed themselves against Eastern teams 
and cleaned up in decisive style, scoring 
five victories in runaway fashion, there 
by offering additional proof that Western 
football is upon a par with that played 
in the East. 

In these five games against West Point, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, and 
enn State, Michigan Dame 
margin 


Syracuse, 
and Notre 


of almost 5 to 1. 

It is difficult to say 
unbeaten Western 
elevens deserves the Russell, Chicago 

credit, but Quarter Back 
margin is - 


which of the four 


greatest 
if any 


to Chicago’s fine 
team, which crushed 
Purdue, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, 


and Wisconsin in 
turn. Stagg’s eleven 
met sturdy opposi 


tion in several quar 
ters, but with an 
aggressive, charging 
line, a rushing, alert 

field, and a 
kicker, com 
season of 


back 


pleted a 
more than 
merit. Stagg 
to battle the best 
Chicago has 
1905 


pMISSINE 


sent 


team 
known since 
a smooth, versatile 
machine that would 
compare favorably 
with any line-up in 
the land. There , H 
was no contest in 

which the powerful Maroon machine 
failed to start at top speed and win in 
« gallop. It was a great year for the 
“old Man of the Midway,” who not onl) 
achieved success but deserved it. 

In Conference ranks the disappoint 
ments were Wisconsin and Minnesota 
especially the former 

Wisconsin, the undisputed champion 
of 1912, fell down miserably, and, while 
strong on paper, was woefully weak upon 
the field. Minnesota also looked to have 





}an eleven of speed and power, but there 


was a lack of consistency in her play. 
In the Wisconsin-Minnesota contest, for 
example, there were no less than seven 


fumbles in the first five minutes of play, 


Butler; Wisconsin... .. . 





By E. C. Patterson 


THE ALL-WESTERN ELEVEN 


First Team Second Team 


Solon, Minnesota . . .. End .. Rockne, Notre Dame 
Pontius, Michigan. .. . .°. AAP Kirke, lowa 
Shaughnessy, Minnesota ..Guard..... Harris, Chicago 
Des Jardien, Chicago. . . . Center. . . . . Glossop, Purdue 
Paterson, Michigan... . . Guard. . . . Keeler, Wisconsin 


Miller, Michigan A.C. .:. End ....-. Wilson, Illinois 
Russell, Chicago . . . . Quarter Back . Dorais, Notre Dame 
Craig. Michigan. .... . Half Back. McAimon, Minnesota 
Norgreén, Chicago... . . Half Back. . . . . Gray, Chicago 


Eichenlaub, Notre Dame . Full Back . Julian, Michigan A. C. 


Norgren, Chicago 
Half Back 


Craig, Michigan 
Half Back 


While the punting, forward passing, and 
tackling were decidedly bad. 

Purdue had the strongest eleven she 
has known for some time, while both 


Illinois and Indiana showed improved 
strength. 

But the notable 
year doesn't all 
good as she was. 


skillfully 


work of the Western 

belong to Chicago, as 
The Michigan Aggies, 
coached by Macklin, downed 
hoth Michigan and Wisconsin and fin 
ished unbeaten; 1913 was by all odds the 
this institution has ever 
machine not only fought 
spirit but played with 
skill 


best season 

known, its 
with splendid 
equally noteworthy 


as 


NOTRE DAME WEST POINT 


lem DAME, too, displayed a ma 
iN chine of speed and power Coach 
Harper's eleven ranged victoriously from 
the Far West to the Army ramparts on 
the banks of the Hudson, and there ad 
ministered the most crushing defeat West 
Point has ever known. It had been stated 
that the open Western style of play would 
be ineffectual against any standard Fast 
Yet against the Army, which 


CRUSHES 


ern defense. 


has always held in check any Eastern 
attack, Notre Dame forward-passed her 
way to five touchdowns and ran up 55 
points against 13 When it is remem 
bered that Yale has for years consid 
ered one touchdown against the Army a 
good, hard day’s work, the magnitude 
of Notre Dame's achievement can be 
seen 


The open Western attack scored more 


touchdowns against the West Pointers 
in one afternoon than the Yale attack 
had been able to score in six previous 


seasons of effort. 
Nebraska had a strong team and com 
pleted a fine without defeat, al 


season 


though-she failed to meet as robust op 
position as some others. 

In addition to these elevens, Michigan 
also forged back into old-time ways 
Coach Yost and his Wolverine machine 
drew a slow start through back-field in 
juries and the absence of half back 
Craig. who reported late. But after 


losing to the Aggies the Hurry-up Magi 
material into 


WULILLLLLT ISU 


Tackle . . Smith, Michigan A. C. 





eel 


Wht 


Collier’s All-Western Eleven 
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shape and traveled through Eastern 
teams like a rabbit through a cornfield, 
stopping only here and there to look 
around. 

The Wolverines had Syracuse beaten 
535 to 0 in the first half when Yost sént 
in nine substitutes and finished with 48 
to 7. Syracuse was good enough to hold 


Princeton to 13 points and to give Car 
lisle, conqueror of Dartmouth, a bad 
scare. 

Cornell was beaten easily, 17 to 0, and 
Pennsylvania was held to a pair of first 
downs, losing by the count of 18 to 0, with 
a third touchdown scored that was called 
back for holding when a fake field goal 
bewildered the Pennsylvania defense 


MICHIGAN AND TILE CONFERENCE 
4 Hk fact that two representative 

Western elevens were able to beat 
five Eastern elevens 122 to 27 points 
is proof enough that Western football 
classes with the game as it is played 
closer to Atlantic shores. It answers 
conclusively the old belief that Eastern 


football is superior to that played west 
of the Alleghenies. 


The only “insect in the year’s oint 
ment” was the failure of Michigan and 
the Conference to get together. The 


standards of eligibility are practically 
the same, there is no sane ground for 
apy such continued split, and yet the 
top-heavy pride of both sides has still 
kept apart natural championship con 
tenders and natu 

Eichenlaub, Ntr.D'me ral rivals by all 
Full Back laws, geographical 


and traditional. 
It is said that the 


spirit of play turns 
xrown men into 
boys, and certainly 
there is a boyish 
peevishness in the 
attitude displayed 
by both Michigan 
and the ruling 
board of the Big 
Nine. At one time ill 
the fall the two a 
most conauered 
their pride and got 
together, but in the 
end the split was 
widened Yet it is 
even now not 80 
wide that a_ little 
mutual common 
sense couldn't close 
up the break and 
bring Michigan 
again into competi 
tion with her tra 
ditional foes—Chi 
cago, Minnesota, and Wisconsin It 
might be well here to recall that an- 
cient advice: “Pride goeth before de 


struction, and an haughty spirit before a 
fall.” The and Michigan 
might read and ponder 

In regard to Conference schedules 


Conference 


any 
program is bad which frowns on intersee 
tional football, for it is here that the best 
and cleanest spirit of the game is shown. 
And by all odds the most interesting and 
the game. 


instructive lessons of 


SELECTING THE ALL-STARS 


\ JESTERN football this season pro- 
duced by all the best mate 


odds 


rial it has shown for some time here 
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improvement—a general im 
play and in defense 
ind there was a most abounding har 
vest of fine backs. It is fair to assume 
that the East hasn’t the superior of 
Craig of Michigan, Norgren and Des 
Jardien of Chicago, Butler of Wisconsin, 
Fiche aub of Notre Dame, and 


was a great 
provement in line 


Julian 


of the Michigan Aggies Certainly no 
jhree quarter backs in the East outrank 
Russell of Chicage Dorais of Notre 
Dame, and Hug shit of Michigan. Coach 
Yost of Michigan, who witnessed the 
Harvard-Yale battle, was confident that 
Craig, as a running and defensive back, 


superior to. Brickley.or Mahan, 
Harvard's stars. His opinion was up 
held by many others who saw the three 
play. And Norgren of Chicago is almost 
equally useful 


loomed 


rite LIN} 


gan coach was also equally 
positive that neither Harvard nor 
Yale had given new or open football a 
fair trial, a statement made in view of 
the fact that Yale, Harvard, and Drince 
ton were all unable to touch 
down in their three 
There were bo sets 
Middle West, but 


HE Michi; 


seore a 
big gumes, 

ational ends in the 
there were seyeral of 
class.. Solon of Minnesota and Blake 
Miller of the Michigan Aggies did the 
better all-around work and deserve first 
place despite the and shifty work 
shown by Baumgartner and Huntington 


keen 


of Chicago, Rockne of Notre Dame, and 
Wilson of Tllinois 
Solon was a sure tackler, a good man 


punt eateh 
Miller did 


collaring 
ers, and player 
good work at half. but 
better work at end, where he 
was alert and shifty, and al 
weys on guard hard man 
to charge around or bowl over 
in any running play 

The supply of strong tackles 
was not exceptional, but there 
veral of note 
Pontius of Michigan and But 
ler of Wisconsin lead the list. 
Pontius has had experience 
at both end and tackle, 
stands the blocking game 
thoroughly from both view 
points, that of the blocker and 
the blocked, and, in addition, 
always aggressive and a 
hard charger In Michigan’s 
big games he did very fine 
work against varied attacks, 
and was always crashing into 
the rival attack leveled at his 
side of the line 


nat covering and 
a consistent 
even 


passing 


were se 


so he 


under 


he is 


Butler, too, was a first-class 
man, big, powerful, and expe 
rienced In spite of the slump 


shown by his 
steadily at 
his share 


team, he kept 
upheld 
failed 

Kirke of 


work and 
where others 
to follow his example 
and Smith of the 
both good tackles, 
attack and 
for successful 


Towa 
Michigan Aggies were 
shifting to meet any 
requirements 
sort of 


possessing all 
play against an) 
cefense 

In the 
Lreater steadiness 
liane, In fact there were no 
tional guards in the West this 
But there were li men not to be 
crowded off Shaug 
of Minnesota 
offensive full 


vuards there 


shown than bril 


wilt oft was 
excep 
season 
There Wis hnessy 
plaved tackle 
back, and defensive end 
: fol Minnesota in 
Solon, Minnesota the last 


who has 


two vears. 


End 


Shaughnessy played 
brilliantly in all 
three positions, and 
first call at 
the guard’s berth 
Vaterson of Michi 
another who 
cannot be over 
looked He 


rressive, 


so gets 


gan is 


was al 
‘ hard 
fighting, and alert 
lineman, who did 
his best work under 
fire A center for 
Michigan he was 
one of the = steadi 
est workers on the 
field and one of the 
most dependable 
His work in attack 

better 
play upon 
defense Harris of 
Chicago and Keeler 
of Wisconsin were 
two other good met 
while Routh = of 





wis even 


than his 


Shaughnessy, Min. 
Guard 
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Butler, Wisconsin 
Tackle 


Pontius, Michigan 
Tackle 


and Geissman of Ohio 
above the average. 

Paterson 
strong aids for any center or any 
of tackles, and would be two hard men 
for any opposing ends to block and put 
out of the play. 

At center the play of one man stands 
out above all competition. “Shorty” Des 
Jardien has no equal in the Middle West 
and probably no superior in America. 
Ile was selected as all-Western center 


Purdue 
were 


Des Jardien, Chicago 


Center 


for 1912, and his work through 1915 was 
even better. 

Des Jardien is the closest approach 
to Germany Schulz of Michigan that 
the West has known He is net only 


accurate passer, but in 
world of ground and 
is always out tackling at either wing or 
down the field No weukness can be 
found with his work, and he must be 
classed of the most valuable line 
men of the from any section He 
is well above the average in height 
speed, agility, and strength 
Purdue comes next and 

Minnesota is another who 
pecial mention 


un stendy and 
addition 


covers i 


as one 


yeal 


Glossop of 
Robertson of 
deserves es 


QUARTER AND HALF BACKS 


wo the line completed, the most 

brilliant section of any all-Western 
follows in the make-up of the 

There was material enough for 
three or four all-star elevens. It is hard 
to leave off such quarters as Hughitt of 
Michigan and Dorais of Notre Dame, but 
the best all-vround quarter back of 
the vear Russell of Chicago. This 
collegiate débutante showed no weak 


machine 
back field, 


Wiis 


hess. 

He ran his team with excellent 
erring judgment. He was a sure handlet 
of punts in the back field, a sure tackler, 
and a good man with the toe, 

He was closely 
ond Dorais, but he 
And only 


and un 


Hughitt 
deserves first place 
back of this trio comes 


pressed by 


a shade 


Hightower of Northwestern, who, play 
ing with a “tail-end” team, the St. Louis 
Lrowns of the Conference, made _ five 
touchdowns, and in addition made long 


including a 
against In 


almost gume, 


kick-off 


runs in 
touchdown from the 


every 





State 


and Shaughnessy would make 
pair 


Paterson, Michigan 
Guard 





diana With a better eleven his work 
would bave been phenomenal 
Pogue of Illinois was another first 


class man 

Craig of Michigan and 
Chicago were the best half backs in the 
West—and the peers of any in the land 
Craig made 150 yards against Pennsyl 
vania alone He had no weakness. He 
could hit a line, run an end with great 
speed, and was as defensively at 
blocking and tackling. who saw 
Craig, Brickley, and play all 
ranked Craig the three as a 
half back And valu 
able as Craig, as, in being 


good 
Those 
Mahan 
best of the 
Norgren Was as 
addition to 


a slashing half back and a wonderful 
defensive man, his kicks averaged forty 


through the Craig 
a half-back team that 
almost any defense. 
McAlmon of Minne 
Michigan were 
So was Oliphant of 
first-class man in every way. 


five yards 
and Norgren make 
would paralyze 

Gray of Chicago, 
and Galt of 
above the average. 
Purdue, a 


SeCaSOn. 


sota, also 


FULL BACKS 


full backs in 
field 
They were 
Julian 


HERE were two great 

the West who outclassed the 
and stoad almost upon a par. 
Lichenlaub of Notre Dame and 
of the Michigan Aggies. 
powerful men, strong at the rushing 
game, and good in blocking, but of the 


two Fichenlaub had the shade through 
a trifle greater versatility He did ex 


ceptional work 
all of Notre 
Julian was 
Michigan 
play. 


against the Army and in 
Dame's big battles, although 
almost as effective against 
and Wisconsin at all-round 
Both men came ripping, crashing 
in with great power, and were 
hard men to be checked. 
Shaughnessy also did fine 
work at full back, but he has 
been placed at guard. Tand 
berg of Wisconsin failed to 
play up to 1912 form. Me 
Innis of Iowa and Rowe of 
Illinois also did good work 


This all-star eleven would 
be one of the best ever assem 
bled in the West—an eleven 


make a wonder 
ful showing against an all 
star eleven picked from any 
other section. It would have 
an alert, aggressive, powerful 
line—and one of the best back 
fields of the game. Upon at 
tack there would be rushing, 
forward passing, and kicking 
ability of the highest order. 
It would have all the smash 
and speed needed under the 
old game, and all the shifti 


that would 


ness and keenness needed un 
der the new 

On defense it would carry 
fine power, and with its alert 


hess and aggressiveness could 

attack with success. In 
departments it would have an 
almost unbeatable rip-and-tear method 
of play, for only imagine Russell, 
Norgren, and Eichenlaub taking charge 
of the ball on a smashing rush down the 
field! 

191 in every way closed a 
season in the West The general enthu 
siusm and atte ndance were never greater. 
Crowds of 25,000 watched the big games 
of the year, and in almost every instance 
siiw oa versatile and interesting attack at 
the work of touchdowns. The 
West wasn’t afraid 
to take a chance 
with the open game End 
and was not forced Sienna - 
to depend upon field 


meet any 
both 


scoring 


Miller, Michigan A.C. 


goals towin. Every 
big victory was 
achieved by whirl 


Ing across some ri 


val’s goal line more 
than once. Coaches 
Stagg. Yost, Mack 
lin, Harper, and 
Grady especially 
showed that well 
planned and well 
executed variety 
counts above any 
set system, while 
Coaches Zuppke, 


Williams, and others 
did good work. 
There were an 
unusual number of 
thrills,while the fun- 
damentals were well 
taken care of, leay 
ing a well-rounded 
game in every way 
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Norgren of | 


Both were big, | 


Craig, | 


successful | 





27 
“Giving” 

|That’s the best part 
‘of Christmas;. receiv- 
ing is second. When 
you think about giv- 
ing, you think most 
of the one who is to 
receive; you studythe 
gift from that point 
of view. The ques- 
tion of what to give 
becomes a question 
of what will convey 
the greatest pleasure 
and most lasting sat- 
isfaction. 


W hen you give what some- 
body wants; something 
unique,valuable for utility, 
and durable; you’ve done 
the thing perfectly. 


Here’s a suggestion. 


Give an Indestructo 
Trunk. You know be- 
forehand that it will be 
highly useful; you know 
it will endure for years, as 
a constant reminder of the 
giver. And its usefulness 
is general as well as per- 
sonal; any member of the 
family can enjoy it. 


From “Father to the 
Family,” or “From the 
Family to Father’—it fits 
the occasion perfectly. It 
really is more than a gift 
it is an investment in 
travel service— and travel 
convenience. 


Think it over and you will 
very soon come to the con- 


clusion that an Indestructo 
Trunk is the one gift that 
every member of the family 
can appreciate and use. 


And the 


for use 


Indestructo is built 
the harder the better 


it’s guaranteed to ‘“‘stand 
up” for 5 years—or you get a 


i|new one free. 


Made in 
Man's 
Hat from 


all models:—Steamer, 
Dress, Wardrobe and 
$15.00 to $150.00. 





Write for tllustrated booklet 


National Veneer 
Products Company 
712 Beiger Street 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
















The Electrically Equipped Indian 


To examine the 1914 Indian is to see the 
wisdom of ordering early 


ITH 38 Betterments—with Electric Equipment 

—with a Premier National Reputation—the 

Indian output for 1914 already stands po- 
tentially sold. 


Conferences held with our representatives from all 
sections have brought forth a concerted dealer opinion 
pronouncing the 60,000 Indian machines for 1914 to be 
practically absorbed before manufacture. Indian dealers, over 
2,500 strong, are a group of far-seeing motorcycle men; they 
have supported their convictions by placing more and bigger 
advance orders for Indians than we have ever before had on 
hand thus far in advance of the season. 

Therefore, the situation narrows down to the question of 
who will get the early deliveries. 

It is the riders themselves who must decide this—they are 
the men behind the dealers. 

Those who ordered at this time last year received their 
machines promptly—-had their mounts ready at the opening 
of the riding season. 

Those who purchased later were disappointed in many in- 
stances because they could not get immediate delivery—a con- 
dition we regret, but which was unavoidable by reason of a 
landslide of orders which kept the factory going day and night. 


Sudian 
MOTIOCYCLES /or I9O14 


We suggest to the man who wants his 1914 motorcycle 
actually at hand at the beginning of the riding season 
—to send for the 1914 Indian Catalog and to study it thoroughly. 





—to go to his local dealer and receive a demonstration of the real 
machine. 

—to order at once after consulting the dealer regarding choice of model, 

All standard 1914 Indian models are equipped with electric head 
light, electric tail light, electric signal, 2 sets of storage batteries and 
Corbin-Brown rear drive speedometer—every item the perfect product 
of a manufacturer of highest repute. 

Including this remarkable equipment there are 38 Betterments which 
the skill of the Indian engineering department has incorporated in this al- 
ready highly advanced line of motorcycles. 


Send for illustrated catalogue B. It will give you a great deal of pleasure 
it will be of great assistance lo you in forming a correct idea of the improve- 
ments and equipment to which the buyer of a 1914 motorcycle is entitled. 


The 1914 line of Indian sumed consists of: 


i re i ID SEED «ooo va csvaweedeasced'> ceasccces $200.00 
7 H. P. Twin Two-Twenty-Five, Regular Model Ae RRP 225.00 
7 H. P. Twin Two-Sixty, Standard Model ............... 260.00 
7 H. P. Twin Light Roadster Model...................... 260.00 
7 H. P. Twin Two Speed, Regular Model ...... 275.00 
7 H. P. Twin Two Speed, Tourist Standard Model...... 300.00 
7 H. P. Twin Hendee Special Model with Electric Starter. 325.00 


PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 


San Francisco Atlanta Toronto London 


Denver 


Chicago 
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Humor to Order 


| Being the Confessions of a Man Drafted to Write 
Funny Stuff 


By FRED 


Cc. KELLY 


Iltustrated by Morris Hall Pancoast 


UST offhand I suppose the gloomiest 

day of my life was the one when the 

managing editor told me I was as 
| signed to write humor. 

I was writing an account of a murder 
trial when the boss walked around in 
front of my little typewriter desk, looked 
me squarely, ominously in the eye and 
said in a still, small, mysterious voice: 

“IT should like to see you in my office 
when you're through.” 

It reminded me of being told by the 
teacher to remain after school—“after 
the others have gone” was the way my 
teachers always used to put it. 

I had been enjoying the new story I 
was writing, but now I no longer had 
any heart for my task. I wound up the 
account without half the pathos IT had 
intended to put into it, and hastened 
in to the managing editor's office to 
learn the worst. Without any particu 
lar reason, I feared that I was about 
to lose my job, simply because that 
was the most untoward thing I could 
think of. In a few moments I found 
myself wishing that merely being fired 
was all I had to worry about, 


HE bosscamerightto the point. Heno 
longer looked so solemn as when he 
had spoken to me out in the city room; 
|} in fact, he was smiling as he began to 
| unfold his plans to me, but there was a 
glitter about the Smile that I didn’t like. 
“You know, we are going to have a 
new department ig the paper,” he began. 
I didn’t know, @@t nodded as if I did, 
and he went on: 

“Yes, we are going to have a new 
humorous department—a column or two 
each day deyoted to funny stories of 
everyday life. The idea is to have them 
so amusingly told that they will make a 
big hit. 

“We want it to be the real thing in 
humor, if possible,” he continued; “I 
would like to see it so funny that every 
body will want to read it the minute 
they pick up the paper, and then, hay 
ing read it, sit and laugh and chuckle 
for an hour afterward.” 

And the managing editor slapped his 
thigh in the exuberant manner of a vil 
lage wit at a chureh social, and laughed 
himself just at the thought of how side 
splittingly funny he wished the new de 
partment to be. 

“Who's going to write all this sprightly 
comedy?” I inquired, for the man had 
|} piqued my curiosity. I knew he would 
| have to go outside his present staff, and 
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‘‘Who’s going to write all this sprightly comedy? ’’ 


I was already prejudiced against the 
person who was to undertake the im- 
possible, 

“Why, that’s what I want you to do,” 
replied the managing editor, apparently 
astonished that I hadn’t taken it for 
granted all along. 

“Me?” 

“Tou,” 

Well, it was just as if the man had 
told me that I was to take charge of the 
presses or do the engraving. My brain 
whirled, and my whole past floated by 
like a suffragette parade. I tried to 
think what I had ever done that such a 
dark hour should now come into my life. 
I hoped against hope that the boss was 
a practical joker and would say in a 
moment that he was just making sport 
ot me 

“Do you really think I can be so 
comical?’ I asked weakly. 

“If not you can at least learn, can’t 
you?” retorted the managing editor, 

“Oh, certainly I can learn, of course,” 
I admitted for the sake of politeness, 
just as if we were talking about learn- 


ing to play the mandolin 
“It ll be no trouble at all,” the boss 
ussured me. “There are funny things 


constantly happening on the — street 
corners, in the cars—all over town, in 
fact, in every walk of life. Simply write 
these funny things. If some prominent 
banker says something funny to his 
wife at breakfast, write a droll para- 
graph or two about it.” 

“After all, it does seem absurdly 
simple,” I conceded; “a funny thing hap- 
pens and I merely write about it.” 

“Exactly.” 

That was about all of our interview 
I went home and broke the news to my 
wife. She was going about her house- 
work, humming, and with a light heart, 
and my first impulse was not to spoil 
her evening But the moment she saw 
my face she knew that something grave 
and serious had occurred. So I told her 
the whole story and she bore up rather 
bravely 

“And why did they ever assign you to 
do funny stuff?" she asked, sympa 
thetically. “I never heard of such a 
thing!” She was very indignant toward 
my employers. 

I threw myself on the couch and tried 
to figure it all out. Every picture, 
every piece of furniture in the little flat 
served to remind me of the bright, care- 
free days when I wrote sad, tragic, and 
gloomy things for a living How little 
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COLLIER’S FOR CHRISTMAS 


LISELI DERN ERAT 
iy a pe if 
BUY IT BY THE BOX! 


The clean, pure, healthful ‘*WRIGLEY’S”’ is 
the ideal Christmas gift. It’s a vital neces- 
sity for teeth, breath, digestion and appetite. 








~—a 


It only costs 85 cents per box, of most dealers, and stays fresh until used. 


CAUTION: 


Dishonest persons are wrapping rank imitations that 
are not even real chewing gum so they look like the genuine 
WRIGLEY’S. Thece will be offered vou principally by street fakirs, ped- 
dlers and the candy departments of some 5 and 10 cent stores. ‘These imitations are 










sete Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S (22° 
. Ce EEN aS at aE 


made of poorest materials. Look before you buy and you won't be cheated. Get what you pay for! oe 


how 














The Pride ea 
of Accuracy Ba ce 
There is a fine sense \ \ ™“™ 


of pride and comfort \ X& 
a feeling of safety 








ownership of a Hamilton 
Watch. Where accuracy and 
durability are matters of serious and vital importance, the 


Hamilton Watch 


is sure to be found a favored choice. 





Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes 
for men and women and sold by jewelers every- 


Complete watches, certain sizes, are | 


SR SN ONE 





Engineer T. P. Heward, of the k 
“California Limited,’’ Iron Moun- Dept. D, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

carried a Hamilton -- 
for years with entire satisfaction 


—* 

















is derived from the 


Over one-half (56%) of the men on American Railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry Hamilton Watches 


Movements only are $12.25 and up-_ | 


$38.50 to $150.00. Ask 
your jeweler about them; 
also about fitting your 
present watch case 
with a Hamilton 
movement. 


Write for 
**The Timekeeper’’ 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the various Haim- 
ilton models and is a 
book well worth reading 
if you are thinking of 
buying a fine watch. 





Hamilton Watch Company || 
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HOTEL MSALPIN 


Herald Square 
NEW YORK 
Nearer than Anything to Everything 


The Inviting atmosphere of the Hotel McAlpin 
—its luxurious, home-like comfort—excep- 
tional facilities and service—distinctive res- 
taurants—and ‘he notable moderation in prices all 
serve to make it the ideal home foryou whenin 
NewY ork—wheth rbel hor 
ew Yor whether your stay be long orshort. 
The world’s largest, safest, most popular hotel—best 
equipped to furnish you the accommodations you seek 
~at the prices you have always wanted to pay. In lo- 
cation it is ideally central—at Broadway and 34th Street 
—right at the center of the big shops and theaters. 


McAlpin guests have easy access to all parts of the 
greater city—every means of transportation immedi 
ately and conveniently available. 

Reservations by telegraph al our expense 
Management of MERRY & BOOMER 
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one knows what is in store for one in a trifle better than mine I recalled my 


this life! 


3 pete in the past the chief had asked 
me if I thought I could buzz about 
the hotels and dig up another good story. I 
told him that indubitably I could, and 
soon I was curled up in the large easy 
chair that I had occupied the night be 
fore when dreaming a yarn about two 
drummers I had written. I figured that 


| if somebody was going to have the soft 


task of “doing’ hotels it might as well 
be me. The lobbies were well lighted, 
the chairs comfortable, the music lively, 
and everybody looked prosperous. Alto 
gether it was much more pleasant than 
being about a dingy old police station. 

I got into the habit of registering the 
names of travelers from remote and in 
teresting corners of the big, wide world 
late at night after the hotel reporters 
for the other papers had completed their 
rounds. The clerks, of course, had to be 
in on this. At the biggest hotel in our 
city I noticed one day a room numbered 
437 that had been turned into a storage 
room where they kept brooms, mops, and 
buckets. I assigned most of the enter 
taining folk I interviewed to that room. 
One night I almost overdid things I 
had an adventurer of the old school tell 
ing of his plans to go to Siberia to- hunt 
for a legendary gold mine. The next 
morning when my story appeared, it 
seemed that half the male population of 
the city teemed with the spirit of ad 


|} venture. Men by the score wished to do 


and dare and join the expedition to find 
that lost mine. They went to the hotel 
to have a talk with my hero. The clerk, 
following our regular understanding, 
told them that the man had “just left,” 
but that did not satisfy the venturesome 
inquirers. They hunted me up and 
wished to know where he had gone. I 
had a bad hour or two describing his 
appearance, but I finally got rid of them 
by recalling that the man had spoken of 
going to Boulder, Colo., to confer with 
some mining experts. I «don’t know 
whether any of the inquirers ever got on 
the trail of my dream man or not. 

It was my stories from about the 
hotels that caused the managing editor 
to order me to be funny every day. 


HAD an idea that I might keep go 

ing for about two weeks. Everybody 
has a few funny ideas in his system, I 
suppose, and as nearly as I could caleu 
late mine would hold out a fortnight. I 
lived in the hope that after that the 
paper would recognize that I had done 
my best, and would keep me on the 
pay roll in some humble but useful 
capacity. 

The desk where I was to write my 


| droll stories of city life was by a win- 


dow overlooking a dirty little cross 
street. I stared out at a couple of col 
ored chauffeurs and, at first thought, I 


|envied them their care-free life, with 


nothing to do but ride about in the large, 
costly machines they drove. But on re 
flection I knew that their lot was only 


inability to operate any mechanical de 
vice more complicated than a wheelbar 
row, and knew that I might as well 
worry over humor as over machinery 
Just then my eye rested on a. street 


cleaner Ah, I thought, there was the 
ideal job. Nothing to worry about at all. 
No chance of not making good The 


street was dirty He swept it. What 
could be simpler? 
How I did envy the man! 


A’ the end of two weeks I was sur 
prised to find that I still had a few 
ideas on hand. Perhaps I could hold 
out another week. Things on the street 
cars that I had never noticed before 
sank into my consciousness as worth 
writing. And one thing suggested an 
other. It was simply a case of seek and 
ye shall find. The man expecting to be 
arrested any minute sees policemen at 
every turn because he is looking for po 
licemen. I was looking for comedy and 
I began to see it. Moreover, I cultivated 
every person. I could find who had a 
sense of humor, just as the political re 
porter cultivates the politicians. Every 
time I heard of a man who was in the 
habit of having funny experiences and 
telling about them, I added him to my 
list and called on him ever so often. 
In that way I reduced my work to the 
same basis as any other reporter. Cer 
tain men had a knack at epigrams, others 
a gift of observation, and would preface 
their remarks with: 

“T’jever notice 

It was surprising, too, how soon J] 
knew a ict of men and women who un 
consciously told funny things about 
other persons around town. 


"ge rteredie pt I reached the secondary 
J stage of my troubles. The primary 
stage was when I feared I couldn't hold 
my job; the secondary period was when 
things came so easily that I was heartily 
ashamed of myself and went to the 
cashier’s window each Saturday with a 
hang-dog air. 

As my acquaintance and experience 
grew I got hold of more funny story 
germs than I could handle A man 
would read in the paper something he 
had told me without knowing he was 
telling anything and that would re- 
mind him of still another story—only 
the story he told then was never as 
good as the one he had told uncon- 
sciously. And my brain began to catch 
stories automatically like a rain barrel 
Often I would hear something that com 
prised a story and I would never realize 
at the time that it was worth remember 
ing, but my brain, without saying any- 
thing to me, would catch the idea and 
tuck it away. I wouldn't know it was 
there until I got home and turned my 
mental pockets inside out. It was purely 
a matter of getting my vision into proper 
focus. By the time I rode downtown in 
the morning I had usually seen and 
heard or thought of enough things to fill 
my daily space. By noon I was always 





1 began more or less unconsciously to avoid old and trusted friends, simply 
because I feared they would tell me jokes and wish me to write them 
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Manns 


let anyone 


Guilty as I felt, I kept right on taking premundane period. 
the paper's money every pay day. My 
excuse was that the owner of the paper EVEN got tons and tons of puns 
—who took no part in its management handed to me. Men who didn’t catch 
was so ridiculously rich that it served me on the street called me by telephone 
him right. I didn’t like the man, because at my office or dwelling place. It just 
I thought there was no sense in any hu seemed as if when a man had a particu 
man having so much money, and then he larly bad joke and the neighbors began | 
wore little white chin whiskers that an to complain so that he had to get rid of 
noyed me. So I simply chuckled every it, he immediately thought of me. 
time I thought of the joke I was playing One day a total stranger called me on 
on him and greedily accepted the money the telephone. He could hardly make 
his gentlemanly cashier handed to me. himself understood at first for laughing 





over what he was about to tell me, but 


7 went on and T came to the ter when he got control of himself, he asked: 


tiary or 
I had safely 


feared I 


acute stage of my troubles. “How do you spell tide—the tide in 
passed the period when I the ocean?’ 
couldn’t find enough comedy, I told him, to avoid argument, and he 


and had gradually ceased to feel much continued: “How do you spell tied— 
shame over the ease with which I earned when you’ve tied your shoe?’ 
fact is, I had successfully 


my pay—the 


promoted several salary increases for TOLD him that also. Whereupon, he 
myself on account of the supposed diffi said triumphantly, with a shriek of 
culties of my job; but the next stage laughter : 

was more serious. It was simply that “There's a peach of a joke for you— 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


through work for the day, but I did not fully at one and all without regard to | 
know it. whether they were of the present or the | 


} 
| 
| 
| 





so much constant dealing with jokes and high tide and low tide! You can print | 
jests and quips and merry tales got on my name with it if you want to.” 


my nerves. 
consciously, 


would tell 


ne 


I began, more or less un They were not all that bad, of course, 
to avoid old and _ trusted but they were bad enough. 
friends, simply because I feared they I was obliged to give up every form of 
jokes and wish me to _ social frivolity, because if I went where 
I couldn’t go into a restau people were gayly tossing the light ball 


write them. 
rant without 


] 


living some one—often a of conversation, some one was sure to 


comparative stranger—come up and pour crowd me into a crypt and tell me of the 


some near-comedy into my ear. And yet perfectly killing things his uncle used 
if no one told me their jokes and comic to get off. 

adventures I couldn’t earn my living, so What made the situation all the worse 
I had to listen. That was the tragic was that I doubted if I could earn my 
part of it. There was no way out; Thad bread by any other means than humor. 


to smile a sad, sickly smile and listen. I had heard of men who got into ruts 
It was the utter hopelessness of my lot and then took correspondence courses or | 
that made life a burden. went to night school,' and eventually | 


There were 


tempted to 


days when I was half changed their luck. For me, though, I saw 


go out and play golf. no way out of the quagmire of humor. 


Finally, however, I determined that 


EN and women from every walk of something mustbe done. Iyearned to goto 
life got the impression that Ireveled =a far country and begin life anew. Away 
in all manner 


of rococo and primordial from the old associations, I hoped that I 


jokes. It was practically impossible to. might brace up and beable to follow some- 
turn a corner without having a paleo thing legitimate. We packed up our few 
erystic jest flung into my face. Only a simple belongings and went to another city, 
small fraction of all I heard were new among strangers. I began to relish my 
or printable, but I had to laugh glee food and grew comparatively cheerful. 
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The Lips 


By ANTHONY EUWER 
Illustrated by the Author 
Take Tu Lips, ripe, red, and full-blown— 
And fairer flowers never were grown— 
But it’s true just the same 
That they’re not worth a blame 
When you have only one pair alone. 
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TheModernMitchell 


Three Remarkably Fine Models 


The modern motor car must have a 


long wheel-base to insure easy riding. It must have 
refined lines and classy exterior beauty. It must have plenty 
of power and big tires and perfect springs. It must be fully equipped 
with electric self-starter, electric lights and half a score of first-class 


appurtenances and these must be included in the price. 


The above paragraph briefly describes 
the Mitchell Little Six, the Mitchell Big Six, the 
Mitchell Four. 


Choose any one of these cars and 


you make an investment. Any one of them is more 
car and better car for the money than you can find elsewhere 
in the automobile world—at home or abroad. And we leave the matter 
of price out of the reckoning. 


The Mitchell Little Six 1s a_ six- 
cylinder car of fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel- 
base—five-passenger capacity. It has 36x4'2-inch tires 
Timken roller bearings front and back. It is long, low and rakish— 
beautiful to look at—the acme of comfort to ride in. It has all the 


high-class modern improvements and they are included in ' $1, 895 
the price. And the price is only - a. - 





The Mitchell Big Six is a six-cylinder 
car of sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel-base— 
seven-passenger capacity. It has 37x5-inch tires, ‘Timken 
roller bearings front and back, perfect springs and luxurious upholstering. 


It is the biggest, the greatest and the sweetest-running cat $2 350 
for the money in existence. And it sells for only - 9 


The Mitchell Four ts a four-cylinder 
car of forty horse-power—120-inch wheel-base 
five-passenger capacity. It has 36x4%-inch tires, Timken 


roller ,bearings front and back, perfect springs and re d, beautiful 


ne 
lines. It cannot be duplicated for less than $2,000. man ' $1, 595 
it sells for only - 


Prices F. oO. B. Racine 


All three of these beautiful models are thoroughly equipped 
and the equipment is included in the price of each 


Equipment on all Mitchell Models Included in the Price 


Electric self-starter—electric lights throughout electric magnetic exploring lamp 
mohair top and dust cover speedometer—VJiffy quick-action side curtains quick- 
action rain vision wind shield Tungsten valves demountable rims with one extra 
double extra tire carriers license plate bracket— pump, jack and complete set of tools. 


SZ 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 
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box 


He 


so that 


If you want to act the part of 
Santa this Christmas and be a 
bachelor’s friend, buy “him” a 


quality, softness, silky feel and 
appreciate the guarantee that 
saves him the discomfort of the 


darned sock. 


are attractively packed in boxes of 
various combinations at $1.00 a box, 
according to quality. Sizes 9's to 12's 
—all leading colors—four grades. 


Put up in boxes containing 2,3 and 4 pairs 
at $1.00 per box, according to quality. 


SPECIAL— In addition to the above line we make 
the lightest weight guaranteed gauze socks — box of 3 
pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 

If not at your dealer's, order direct, at the same 
time giving us the name and address of your dealer, 


Act the Part of 


Santa Yourself 
this Christmas 


of these socks. 
will recognize their high 


SOCKS 


Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 


we can arrange for your future wants. 


Jos. Black & Sons Co, 


















MOORE'S B22 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





For Christmas 


IVE a Moore's and you are 
satisfied that your gift is the 
best of its kind and will be used 
daily with constantly increasing 
pleasure. You may buy a more 
expensive present, but none that 
will be valued more than a 
Moore’s Non-leakable fountain 
pen. 
There’s a Moore to suit every hand. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Every part of every Moore's is un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers 


Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street - - - Boston, Mass. 













Ready for 
> Christmas? 


Are you wondering how to 
. wis get the time to buy gifts suit 
raat | able for all the friends you 
ought to remember? Why 

send a gift? A Quality Card, 

with a particular wish, chosen 

fora particular friend, is easy to buy and will 
be appre ciated more than most “ Christmas 





gifts.’ 
UALITY CAT Co. 
“/ BOSTON 
4 large assortment is on sale at al! the 
best stores. If you want to save time, buy 
the dollar box of 
** Quality Cards for Quality Folks” 
containi => an assortment of 19 unusual cards. Or, the 
dollar box 
“ Quality Cards for Business Me n” 
ning 12 rds. If 5 r dealer hasn't write 
iS, € joo by obey hte x you order. A 
postcard 1 r plete 1 


THE A. M. DAVIS co. 534 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 















VERNE Synthetic Brilliants 
Rubies, Sapphires and Pearls 
They rival the costliest an 
most precious of stones, 
yours at very low cost 
Brilliant —Real, pure white. A Gem 
to compare with costly diamond. N 
to diamond hardest of all Gem« 
ever. Cuts class. Stands acid, file 
Vern¢ Royal Ruby—A noble synthetic gem—an exquisite gift 
at modestcost. Verné Sapphire— Ax beautiful as the finest Bur- 
mah. All real, notimitation, but created scientifically by our Oxy- 
Hydric Process. Verné Cultured Pearl—Pascinating—cen 
made by nature, but controlled by man. All set in clegamt 14Kt 
sulid gold rings, pins, studs, Examine before buying at our 
expense. Write now for “Story of the Ruby"’ and 
VERNE GEM CO., Dept. 52-B, 49 Maiden Lane, New Y 


Brilliancy gusian.eed for- 
and fire tests 











It is 
Unrivalled is puriy—in ine 


qualities which make Pears’ Soap the 
leading agent in producing and maintaining 
a radiant beauty of complexion. Low 
in cost; high in all good qualities is 


ears’ 


SOAP 
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NOON the literary boys will be return 
ing from their sex sojourn. Soon 
the literary boys will be dropping 


the “uncorseted heroine of alluring 
glance,” to paint the charms of “Cali 
Mary” of the small towns. 

But when the new 
about “home folks” starts (and this is 
a question that agitates many), will 
there be changes in the freshly-pictured 


coed 


series of stories 


Main Street? 
Hope is expressed by Main Street 
that the literary 
boys will note an 
important change. 
Main Street, Small 











Town, Anywhere, 
has been perking up 





since the bathing- 
beach movement in 
literature started. 
While the writer 
folk have been 
pursuing their 
heroines through 
the white-light dis 
tricts, Main Street 
has taken occasion 
to illuminate its 
dark corners. 
Almost any 
“home-town” news- 


paper you pick up 


will tell you what the mayor said when 
he pressed the button and sent elec 
tricity forth te light the new, four 
globed electroliers up and down Main 
Street. 

AIN STREET looks as chipper as a 


white vest with red buttons on it 


since the electroliers came. And Small 
Town, Anywhere, doesn’t go to bed at 8.50 


in the evening, as it did before the literary 
boys departed in search of heroines who 


could relinquish the cigarette butt lan- 
guidly yet gracefully, and, on the whole, 


WILE fe byyg 
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/ - 
Main Street 
MANNING 
passionately. No, Small Town, Any 


where, stays up until ten o'clock to see 
the electroliers turned off. 

So, perforce, all the literary recipes 
for a small-town story are grown anti 
quated. 

Two quarts of 
Main Street, one 
one city thug and “teown 
stabule” made a crime story before the 
sex hegira. But the literary boys will 
have to slip in a few electroliers now, 
Blazing-light 
and mystery are 
poor bedfellows, 
The story makers 
are facing a_ real 
problem in = crafts- 
manship. 

It is the same in 
romance, 

A hayrack,a 
maid in = sun- 
bonnet make-up, a 
youth with an hon- 
est, open counten- 


unlighted, night-ridden 
pint of murder action, 


one con- 


globes 





ance somehow 
country boys never 
have faces could 
go slowly down a 
moonlit Main 
Street, in the old 
days and the pro- 
posal in the dark would be worth at- 
tuining, even if you did have to wade 


through five pages of “rube” philosophy, 
But all that must change! 


Calicoed Mary” cannot venture 
through “electroliered” Main Street in a 
sunbonnet make-up. And who ever heard 
of country, or for that matter city 
romance flourishing under the white 
lights? 


Truly, a sad awakening awaits the sex 
squad when, conscience stricken, it re- 
turns to Main Street and the “home 
folks” for copy. 
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Desiree’s Christmas 


Coucluded from page 10 


about her own intimate likes or dis- 
likes; only Arthur P. Baer knew how 
much his wife wanted—had always 
wanted—a child. He had said this long 
time that they would take one, when 
they found a suitable one 


THER people were beseeching Dé 
sirée to look at the pretties. Mrs. 
could feel the child’s heart beating 
own. She would keep her 


Baer 
against her 
would 
“Oh, Désirée, 
look—” 
But 
Mrs. 


look at Santa Claus! 
frightened at that. 
up and stood hold- 


Désirée was 
Baer picked her 


ing her above the press of those wait- 
ing for her enthusiasm. Arthur Baer 
crowded close to his wife. 

“She’s too heavy for you,” he said. 
“Give her to me.” And Désirée let him 


take her without a protest. Suddenly 
she began to clap her hands and squeal. 
The grown-ups laughed delightedly. This 
what they had been waiting for. 
Santa Claus began to take the presents 
from the tree and distribute them. 


Was 


But Désirée was Mrs. Baer’s Christ- 
mas present from Lucie. 

Mrs. Baer felt as if she could hardly 
breathe: the lights and the laughter made 
her dizzy. She slipped out of the room 
and started to her own apartment—to 


think. But there was a light burning in 
the Cattaneo’s. Her executive ability 
had to wake up, poor woman! 


, | ‘WO minutes later Mrs. Baer entered 
that apartment unannounced. She 


situation like this, in 


had never faced a 
her conventional life, but she was one of 
those who rise to the occasion. 

“Here. give that to me,” she cried, 
and grasped the hand that held a tiny 
bottle. The two women struggled back 
and forth; but after all it wasn't as 
hard a tussle as that one had been for 
the possession of the mop. Besides the 
earbolic acid poured out quite unex 
pectedly, painting a nasty burn on 


Lucie’s wrist. 


Mrs. Baer was good at first aid to 








1Sc. a Cake for the Unscented 
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the injured. She dressed the hand so 
deftly that Lucie presently professed 
herself out of pain. Then Mrs. Baer 
went to a closet and took out one of 


Lucie’s prettiest frocks. Lucie shuddered 
away from it, but Mrs. Baer dressed the 
girl sternly, pinning up her hair and 


making her fine for the Christmas party. 


P .~ Lucie’s sobs and explanations she 
only said: “Don’t be a fool.” 


“But I—I ain’t good enough to have 
her,” pleaded Lucie. “You want her, 
and you take her; she’s best off with 
you.” 

“A child is always best off with its 


mother,” returned Mrs. Baer categori- 


cally. 
“Help me to be good like you then,” 
Lucie hysterically. 


begged 


The two went down the stairs to- 
gether and Mrs. Baer made Lucie’s ex- 
cuses. Poor Mrs. Cattaneo had burned 
herself so painfully while hurrying to 


get dressed. Some of the women were 
sympathetic and advised baking soda. 
If it looked inflamed in the morning, 
perhaps she had better see a doctor, they 
said. 

That night Mrs. Arthur Baer cried 
for an hour before she went to sleep, 
and made her husband perfectly miser- 
able because she would not tell him 


what it was about. But Lucie slept with 
her arm thrown across Désirée, and they 
had two Teddy bears and I don't know 
how many dolls in bed with them. 

Verg? Oh, that was the Christmas 
night that Verg decided that family 
life and an artist’s career were not com- 
patible. So he went south and nobody 
ever heard of him again. 


freed from other 
ahead, on the 
New Year under the competent direc 
tion of Mrs. Baer. You might think to 
see her at it that the job compensated 
Mrs. Baer for losing the sole ownership 
of Désirée. But Mr. Baer knows better. 
However, he would never what 


he knows 


Désirée, 
well 


UCIE 
4 rule, 


and 
started, 


dare sas 
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W orld’s-End 


Continued Srom page 21 


in the sacred volume would have suited 
her mood that morning except perhaps 
certain lovely lines from “The Song of 
Songs,” which, however, her father had 
particularly requested her never to read 
until she was a mature and wedded 
woman. How Phebe would have adored 
them—the immortal words in which love 
and spring come triumphing hand in 
hand: “My beloved spake, and said 
unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give 
a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair 
one, and come away.” 


_ knowing nothing of the lovely and 
appropriate words which she had put 
little 
began 


aside, she opened her mother’s 
blue-and-silver Tennyson and 
reading “Maud”: 
“Birds in the high Hall-garden ... 
Calling ... Maud, Maud, Maud.” 
When she came to this, Phoebe let the 
book drop upon her knees. 
“If only dear mother and father hadn’t 


given me such a plain, old-fashioned 
name!” she thought regretfully. The 
“Phebe bird” might go on calling her 


name in the loveliest garden, but no one 
would ever think of making a poem out 
of it. Here she heard a conversational 
“Caw,” and, glancing up, saw that Jimmy 
Toots, her tame crow, was progressing 
toward her, down the garden path, in 
hops, punctuated by sly pauses. He 
cocked his head when she looked up and 
fixed a sly, teasing eye of brass upon her. 
“Go away, Jimmy Toots,” 


was a mere musical sound to her, Phoebe 
laughed softly and said: 

“I can’t imagine a crow in a poem.” 

“*The Raven’?” suggested Richard in 
du!gently. 

“Oh, but a raven is different 
something grim and strange about a 
raven, but a crow !”" She broke off 
and, laughing, quoted the old jingle: 


there is 


“Stealing corn has been their trade 
Ever since the world was made.” 


“All the same,” said Richard, “that 
crow against your wonderful hair strikes 
the sinister note that all beauty should 
have to be complete.” 

This was not only Greek to Phoebe, but 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, Choctaw. She smiled 
again, putting up her hand to touch 
Jimmy Toots quite gently now that Rich- 
ard had praised him; then suddenly, in 
response to Richard’s look, which was 
again serious, almost brooding, she ceased 
to smile and gave him back his glance 
like a clear mirror, her eyes deepening 
and growing wistful. 

“I’m so sorry that father’s ill to-day 
and won’t be able to see you,” said Phebe 
from sheer shyness, breaking a silence 
wonderful to her, wherein they seemed 
to be gazing at each other’s very souls. 

“Yes—I am sorry, too,” agreed Richard 
politely. 


ERE Jimmy Toots, that had been for 
some time eying the head of an am- 

ber hairpin that gleamed temptingly in the 
sunshine, made a skillful dab at it with 
his strong beak and, withdrawing it tri- 
umphantly, fled as fast as he could with 
his clipped wing to the shelter of the lilacs. 
Even in this thrilling hour so great a 
favorite was the amber hairpin with 
Phoebe that she made an instinctive dart 
after the bird, and in so do- 


said Phoebe severely. “I vt ing struck the little volume 
don’t want you this morn- B, of Tennyson into view from 
ing.” ‘Bt tin, Gp umong the grasses. 
“Caw!” he responded, un- ied yy Richard stooped and lifted 
ruffled, and fluttered straight Rs Voy .% it. He ranked Tennyson and 
to her shoulder, for he was fp fea, Longfellow together, and, of 
an amiable if sardonic fowl. . “Ly Gh ih, *. course, she would read both 
“Oh, Jimmy Toots go 4. AED poets. They were the pabu- 


away!” pleaded Phoebe, try 


ing to take him down. CugZG 
th. Mb tinty 


strong claws to her shoulder, %, 
tickling her through the thin 
muslin, and rocking back and 
forth with spread wings to maintain his 
balance as she shrugged to dislodge him. 

Phoebe was vexed at what she felt to be 
the jarring note of the coal-black Jimmy 
in the fresh fairness of the morning. 
Had she been a pagan maiden, she would 
have offered a pair of milk-white doves 
with coral feet and eyes to Venus—but 
what was one to do with a big satanic 
crow that spoiled one’s daydreams, and 
could only appropriately have been laid 
on the altar of Pluto? 

And, of course, it was at this moment 
that Richard came into the garden. 


“UWE 7 
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| gr -wig started to her feet, and Jimmy 
Toots, again whirring wild wings to 
keep his perch under this violent oscilla 
tion, beat down a strand of her bright 
hair. It netted his jetty breast as with 
a skein of flame, and Richard found de 
lightful this picture of a young girl in 
an April garden with a bird of ill omen 
on her shoulder. 

“Don’t take 
said as Phebe strove with 
to pull Jimmy from his 
tearing her frock. 

“If it had been a ringdove all would 
have been spoiled,” he added cryptically 
enough to Phorhe’s ears. 


him down—please,” he 
both hands 


post without 


She stood quite still when he had 
spoken, leaving Jimmy conqueror, with 


her eyes showing in a blue line between 
her short, black lashes, gathered together 
as always when smiled, and “two 
little blushes” in her clear cheeks, like 
Mary of Ballylee. 

“She is,” thought Richard, “far better 
this way than on horseback. That cling 
ing gown exactly suits her type. She is 
long and lissom, like a Botticelli. And 
that crow is a master touch. Wilde may 
Say what he will—Nature outdoes us all 


she 


When she chooses to be artistic.” Aloud 
he said: 
“You with that crow are like a poem 


by Baudelaire.” 


Enchanted by being compared to a 
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“You’re like a blot on a love Vy 
letter !” Al) 
jut Jimmy clung with his we ; 
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lum of young girls. 

“Don’t you admire Tenny- 
Phoebe timidly, 
from her 
pursuit of Jimmy Toots. 

“He’s written axiomatic- 
ally melodic lines,” admitted 
Richard in concession to her 
charming naiveté. “I don’t care for the 


son?” asked 
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celebrated ‘moaning doves and murmur- | 


ing bees’ myself. 
two poems which seem to me to have any 
spontaneous life in them he himself con- 
demned as—er—” He hesitated, search- 
ing in his mind for an adjective suited 
to express his meaning to a young girl. 
“As too Swinburnian,” he concluded. 

Phebe looked eagerly at the book 
whose leaves he was turning, then up 
at his lowered lids; 

“What are they? 
them ?” 

“But you must if you are so fond of 
Tenny son.” 

Pheebe flushed a little 

“T don’t read much poetry at 


I wonder if I know 


a time,” 


she said. “I haven’t read nearly all of 
that book. Only ‘Maud,’ ‘Idylls of the 
King,’ ‘The May Queen,’ and a few 
others.” 

“You’ve never read ‘C£none’§ and 
‘Fatima’?”’ 

“No,” said Phaebe sadly. Here was 


she disappointing the prince on the very 
first day that he had entered her garden 
Wretched girl! She would read poetry 
by the hour, by the from this da) 
forward. 

Richard looked at her downcast face 
and a sudden inspiration came to him, 
caused by the scientific curiosity of the 
psychological vivisector. 

“If I may sit here on the grass beside 
you,” he said, “I will read them to you 
if you like.” 


ell, 


F she liked! Phebe looked at him 

with such a smile that words were not 
needed, and made room for him within 
the ring of hyacinths Now he was so 
near her that could note the fine 
grain of the skin on his temple, and get 
a whiff of the peaty scent from his coat 
of gray Scotch homespun. 

“IT shall only read you a few lines 
from ‘G®2none,’” he said; “the whole is 
rather tiresome. 


she 








poem, though the name of Baudelaire ‘Fatima’—it’s rather charming.” 
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I believe that the only | 


then she said shyly: | 


But I'll give you all of , 
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A 
Christmas Dawn 
Suggestion 
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Very early Christmas morning, as soon as the gray 






light begins to steal into your room, we suggest that you 
tiptoe softly down stairs and see for yourself whether Santa 


Claus has been so kind and discerning as to give you a 


Waltham W atch 


May we also suggest to the many thousand helpers of Santa Claus that a 










Waltham Watch will excite in the recipient a unique thrill of pleasure which 
will be made good by many years of accurate service and the satisfaction of 
possessing the best of its kind. 





| The greater number of watch buyers will do well to favor the Riverside series 
of Waltham Watches. 
They are to be had at good jewelry stores generally. 


There are styles at varying prices for men, women and 


We will gladly 


youths. 


send you free on request our Riverside booklet. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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DISASTER - DISABILITY - DEATH 


ARE ALL UNPREVENTABLE AND MEAN LOSS OF INCOME 


This loss is inevitable unless forestalled by the absolute 
protection of 


JETNA DISABILITY INSURANCE 


This insurance will protect your income and the income 
of your family. For a moderate investment the /Etna 
Life Insurance Company will provide you 


INCOME INSURANCE 


by protecting you and yours against loss by accidental 
injury or death or by disease. The cost is very low com- 
pared with the benefits it guarantees. 

/Etna policies are free from technical restrictions and pro- 
vide liberal compensations for losses sustained through 
accident or illness. 


LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT 


/Etna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 
Tell me about ETNA Disability Insurance. 


My name, business address and occupation are written below. 


Il am under 60 years of age and in good health. 
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‘x he Howard Watch 


ne very good way The HOWARD is identified with 
to show vour af-_ the life and history of prominent 
fecti and vour Americans ever since 1842. It is 
° ection — you pre-eminently the watch of suc- 
high hope for the boy IS cessful Americans today. 


to give him a HOwarRD A HOWARD Watch is always 
Watch for Christmas. worth what you pay for it. 
The HOWARD means so much The price of each watch is fixed 


more than the giving. It pledges at the factory and a printed ticket 
the young mqn toa fine tradition. attached—from the 17-jewel 


It expresses so well your expecta- (double roller) in a Crescent Extra 
tion for him and the work he is to or Boss Extra gold-filled case at 
do in the world. $40, to the 23-jewel at $150 —and 


To own a HOWARD Watchis the EDWARD HOWARD model 
to be in distinguished company. at $350. 


- Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll 





E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





i enjoy it, Drop us a post card, Dept. A, and we'll send you a copy. > 
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_ Of all the gifts that Oe 
fit the Christmas day Lo Saice 

—none so timely as BE and quick relief 
the one that provides 
the picture story of 


that day— 


from coughs, colds 
and throat strain —take 


LUDEN’S 


“candy COUGH DROPS 


Certified Pure by Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. 
“the Pure Food Town.’’ 
KO DA Singers, speakers, salespeople, outdoor 

A K workers—all find Luden’s beneficial. 
Clear, soothe, refresh the throat and nose 
“*Luden’s taste good and do good.’’ 
Sold Everywhere—5Sc. the box 
WM. H. LUDEN 


Manufacturing Confectioner 
READING, PA 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 








ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. | 
Cataloque free at your | 
dealers, or by mail. 











Globe-W ernicke 








404 saving on these instruments and the - tents nai wet once 

satisfaction of dealing with the biggest nt ' ! 

house in the business. American Professional Ne 

Cornets and Ban Instruments that out-tone : . / 

and ut-sell all other at «price I ess te cost 

than other high-grade makes Free catalog, re ee ~— erely say 

Band Herald, easy terms Every inducement 

attaches heula use Profeestanal lnatraments The Slobe"Wernicke Co, 

Mire. of Sect Rookcase:—F . ‘ 

LYON & HEALY, 29-46 E Adams St., Chicago Atationers’ ¢ Factory, Cincinnati 

World's Largest Music House (192) here e 
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with 


“Ah me, 
We 
Ch 


klash 

To 
ard’s lips brushed hers in the reading of 
She did not flush, but grew most primitive desire to 
thought, amused at his own banality, as of 
skin, and kept her eyes upon u spring-bewitched Tom, Dick, or Harry, 


those words, 
even whiter than was the nature of her 
magnolia 
her clasped 
her soft 


“Last 


my mountain shepherd, that my 
about thee, and my hot 
») thine in that quick-fall 


Of fruitful kisses, thick as autumn rains 
pools of whirling Simois.” 





pleased to hear 


with his abstruse subject. 
her that she was the only 
those he knew who 
the daughter of Ypocras, 
lovely. Even Richard was touched by it. 
Something in his brittle, artificial nature 
was almost as if Rich- stirred delicately. 
“When she looks like that one has the 


[ing deu 


Voy pyre” — 

from “(enone’ ended about it In ‘Sir John Mandeville’s Travels,’ 
That must make a beautiful poem,” 

Richard was and 


acquaintance 
When he told 
among 
heard of 
her delight was 


he 


The little pulse in As he went on to tell her that he was 


throat, that Richard had noted also sculptor and 
yesterday, beat very fast. He just glanced poet, a look of awe came into her 
at her and went on to “Fatima”: it changed her from amoureuse 


as 


eyes ; 


to dey- 


otee, and made her still more appealing 


some one spoke his 
[came 


to Richard, whose nature craved adula- 
tion rather than love. 


From blood that went and 
A thousand little shafts of flame H” did not wish to destroy this mood 
Were shiver’d in my narrow frame. in her by more commonplace conver- 


“Before 


(Richard’s 
dens” 


Before him, striking on my brow. 


“And, isled in sudden seas of light 
pierced thro’ with fierce 


When he looked at the girl this time 
| her hands were quivering 

on her knee, and her whole WHY fm", Uf. * “Certainly 
throat ty Ge “LY } ‘ 
wave of 


neophyte. 


O love, O fire! once he drew 


mounts the hill, I know 
He cometh quickly: from below 
Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow 


Bursts into blossom in his sight.” 


one soft 


sation, so he rose, saying that he feared 
long kiss my whole soul he had kept her too long from her father, 


to whom he‘ hoped that she would ex- 


My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. press his regrets. 
Jimmy Toots emerged 
lilacs and, flying to the bronze basket on 
the little pedestal, 
impish, half-veiled eye. 
made the “deep gar- “By the way,” he said, “ 
seem this garden.) 


“Of me—with 


mantic a fowl. 


RS 










mY 


“But 














of the initiate, as regards the promising again to Pheebe’s 
“Caw! Caw!” he 


“I write verse myself,” he now said in “You two are 


distance. 
listener 
you would let me read you some of mine 
one day?” 


very 
which must be so much more wonderful 
than Tennyson’s or even Browning’s, of 
which she had 
“Oh, 

parted 
swept up again into her face. 


ICHARD said that he would bring over 


are such a wonderful et le genie du _ coffres 
so simpatica—that I wonder if thing very French 
your hair grows perhaps.” 


Phebe doubtfully. 
the prince to paint her with so unro- 
pre- 
ferred to hold an armful of hyacinths— 
those dim blue blossoms which would al- 
ways mean Richard 

day until she died. 


unique,” 


Just as he was going 


the 


an 


Richard paused. 
make 
a painting of you and that sardonic crow 
together—if you will let me.’ 
said 
want 


this 


be 


said he decisively. 


his 


“Ah, amoureuse,’ Y er Lif, , name? seem at 
thought “what Lire. G94. 4 all a fitting one to me. I 
country clang Uy yy > %, shall always think of him 
out his ragtime fancies on 444; yy aa«_# as Charles ws 
your sensitive chords?’ YG GEE. eg He took off his hat grave- 

Sut idea of VG My 4 ly to 
playing Pheebe’s 447444. G4444 U, “Au Baude- 
(é£none. change YU 4 oY laire,” 
this too easily G77] Gesgeee, Ja The crow his 
evoked? Young girls were YUYY ee, somber plumage, up 
dangerous things to tamper UUM nA ae one foot, stretched it 
with, did not far out; opening his beak 
even stir his cool senses, only roused in wide, he seemed to yawn derisively in 
him and cruel curiosity Richard’s face; then flew 


together— 


a matter-of-fact voice, closing Tennyson wonderful,” said en- 
and flinging him a yard away, as though thusiasm that only rouse in 
putting such a banal poet at his proper him. “I shall call my painting *‘Pandore 


some- 
way 
He indicated 


it with one of those leaflike gestures of 
If she would let him read some of his his hand. “One can think of you in a 


to her! That poetry ‘hennin’—with the white wimple flowing 
clearly over your burning hair, like” 
hesitated, seeking the appropriate simile 


he 


heard but had not read. “like foam over won't delay. 
she said, and her If you don’t mind I'll come to-morrow.” 
open, and the color “No—come,” said Phoebe softly. 


Richard bent over her hand in the way 
that he had brought 
and kissed it. The kiss seemed to fly along 


France, 


his poems in a day or two if she would her veins and print heart. 
allow he began telling her M. Jimmy Toots de Baudelaire cawed 
about “The Daughter of Ypocras.” again—very sullenly and 
“Oh!” cried Phoebe, throbbing with the snapped his beak as of 


joy of finding that one atom at least of 
what 
she shared with him. 


universal knowledge 


“Tknow! Iread all (To be continued nert 


little shears being smartly 
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Of you the grass is gossiping, of you the winds are amorous, 
Of you the waves are whispering along the sandy bar; 

Of you the blackbirds in the pines with myriad throats are clamorous, 
And all the swallows twittering how wonderful you are. 


In search of you the butterflies on golden wings are wandering, 
And violets are looking out with peering, purple eyes; 

For you the yellow jessamine its bright doubloons is squandering, 
And all for you the epic earth goes singing through the skies. 


| Le 


GUOMIIIIL 





For You 


By VICTOR STARBUCK 


vurrerercrrnrcerrrecrenns ed i LM 





OR you the winds are in the trees, and bees and birds are lyrical, 
For you the fresh leaves flicker out a mile along the lane; 
For you, at dusk, doth God repeat His ancient, starry miracle — 
For you the scarlet of the dawn, for you the dancing rain. 
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and Egypt 
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Kronprinzessin Cecilie. %125 and up. 
Including side trip on the Canal. 
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Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal, Hayti, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, by new, fast Twin-Screw 


Steamers 
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Ports of call: Madeira, Gibraltar, Naples 

and Genoa. NILE SERVICE by superb 

steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo 

American Nile Company. 


1915—Around the World, 


through Panama Canal 
From New York January 31, 1915, by 8. S 
Cleveland Duration 135 
days. Rates $900 up. including sho: 


trips and all r expenses 


17,000 tons 


ecessary 
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That Bloody Sparrow 


Z 


WOO Sit Wh /7" 
| NOLLIER’S mail is always inter 
g esting; we have extraordinarily 

frank correspondents. Our mail 


has been more than ever diverting since, 
in a moment of levity, we described “The 
National Laundry.” If have for 


you 


gotten, just turn back to the editorial 
page of October 4. Better yet, reread 
it here 

It is fine for society that murder 


will out. But ‘when it keeps on out 
ing and outing, and we ought to be 
paving attention to other things, it 
wearisome. The dragnet 
by which we are making the present 
enormous Mulbaul of murderers of 
the public weal is of the sort which 
discovers the crime after the death 


becomes 





of the perpetrators, or when the 
statute of limitations has run. 
Nemesis, of course, has her duty to 
perform—but why not stop once the 
record is set straight? The im 
placability of fate is well illustrated, 


ty 
U, 


to help you finish what you so poorly 


began. 

My great-grandfather, who was 
court jester to the King of England 
several thousand years ago, wrote 
the poem you seek to quote, and 
hence IT am in a position to give 
you a correct version of it. Here it 
is—all of it—and I fear you will 
derive small consolation. Is it pro 


phetic of the ultimate reward of all 
the “washed-out sparrows?” 


There was a bloody sparrow 

Lived in a bloomiw? spout; 
There came a bloomin’ rain 

fund washed the bloody 

sparrow out! 

AND THEN THE BLOoopy SuN 

DRieED UP THE BLOOMIN’ RAIN 
AND THE BLoopy, BLOOMIN’ SPARROW 

LIVED IN THE Spout AGAIN!!! 
And there you are, gentle sir. Of 


what availissuch 








however It re ins 
minds us some 
how of that 
deathless Cock 
ney lyric which 
begins : 
There was a 
bloody spar- 
rou 


Lived in a 
blooming 
spout; 

There 
blooming, 
hloody 


came a 


rain 





{ i d washed 
the beggar 
out! 

We may have 

misquoted, but 


the moral will be 
plain to the 
Hon. James FE. 
Watson and all 
theother washed 
out sparrows. 
The of 
poem escapes Us, 
though we try 
with ineffable 


rest the | 





Sil Li nngatl han 
 SRaetTaiatetiaamcaal ne 


caeiiien vs Eternal Feminine ( Ti 
onging to re é on n perfectly 
call it. None of Militant—H’m! What a brute fresh page of 
che ae that policeman was to-day! I paper and the 


poetry when it 
gets us nowhere? 
You should choose 
poems witha more 


apt ending, like 
“And that was 
the end of Solo 


mon Grundy.” 
Of course one 
might 
license 


use poetic 
and 
change the last 
act of the trage 
dy, but I have 
only a dog li 
cense and a hunt 
ing and 
the latter doesn't 
cover 


license 


sparrows. 

Possibly if we 
all prayed for 
rain—a_ regular 


Noah's flood 

and the rain 
lasted long 
enough, and the 


sparrows got wet 
enough but 
what's the use? 

And here I am 





avail. Will some half has not bee 
well-read friend could love a man like that! told, but poets 1 
come .o the res _ : ee think of $5,000 
cue? Poetry is a safe refuge when a page that I am possibly robbing 
the national laundry fills the whole you of I desist. 
house with steam and suffocation Very sincerely yours, 
No sooner said, than done. In short, Davip Henry Day. 
our call was heard. “Hark, then,” 
writes Hugh M. Bell from the office HERE are, as you may imagine, many 
of the Quartermaster’s Agent at New variants of the “Cockney lyric.” We 
London wish that there were space enough here 


tlong came the bloody sun, 
Dried up the blooming rain; 
And the bloody, blooming sparrou 
Went up the spout again. 
“In confidence, however,’ continues Mr. 
Bell, “I believe you are kidding us.” 
TOTHING could be wider from the 
A mark. Does that editorial of ours 
sound like kidding? Let the reader de 
cide—we mean jou. Not all our cor 
respondents are doubting Thomases, like 
Mr. Bell “Here are four more lines,” 
writes A. H. Insinger of Vhiladephia; 
“IT hope they relieve the weight on your 


chest.” Mr. 
Christian 
you bave 
H. Draper 
our editorial. 


Insinger is something like a 
gentleman. “I know just how 
feeling,” comments W. 
the peroration of 
Mr. Draper's letter is only 
one of many. Long we returned 
to the charge—as we did on November 1 

our mail was filled with spouting spar- 


been 


on sober 


before 


rows. They chirped at us from every 
other envelope we opened—some of 
them in this style: 
DuLutu, MINN 
GENTLE Sirk: In your issue of this 
week—October fourth, which is like 
wise not yet—in a slight editorial 
concerning Mulhaul and the Hon. 
James FE. Watson and “other 
washed-out sparrows” you quote 


incorrectly—the unimportant part of 
a beautiful English poem, and call 
upon the great well-informed public 


for the printing of them all, with copious 


footnotes, Our own essay at a pure 
text, based on the collation of all re 
ceived so far, is published in that edi 
torial of November 1. Some persons 
complain, indeed, that our text is pure 


to the point of chastity. “The charm of 


this lyric suffers through the purifica 
tion process,” writes Halliday Wither 
spoon from Dorchester, Mass. “Pop” 
Cahill, the “Candid Friend’ of San | 


Francisco's “Evening Post,” knows some 
stanzas that he would like to quote but 
doesn’t dare. Mrs. Grundy and her tea 
the Misses Boftin, would object. 
The editor of the Los Angeles “Graphic” 
doesn’t really know “Pop” Cahill’s lines, 
but offers a substitute of his own. He 
learned it from Sir Henry Irving “on 
a never-to-be-forgotten occasion in Chica 
Here artful alliteration is assisted 
by insistent iteration—or shall we 
recurrent reiteration? 


mates, 


go. 


say 


The bloody little sparrer climbed 
hup the bloomin’ spout, 

The blasted rain came down and 
washed the little beagar hout: 
The hblecdin’ sun came hout. dried 

hup the bloomin’ rain. 
tnd the bloody, bloomin’, blasted 
little sparrer climbed hup the 
bloody, bloomin’, bleedin’ spout 
hagain 
Rut if this version embroiders on the 
unadorned eriginal, from Veekskill, New 
York, T. W. Haynes writes to explain 
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that our own seemingly innocent adjec 
tives are really very naughty: 
My remembrance is that “bloody” 
and “bleeding” are akin to “damned.” 
| To the simple-minded American ama 
| teur of balladry, the baser connotations 
of British slang must remain a mystery 


forever. "Tis better so. Dr. A. S. Green 
wood of Chicago insists upon it being 
“beastly” rain that washes the “bloom 
|ing sparrow” out: J. F. Bowers (also 
| of Chicago ), reiterates the adjec 
|tive “bloody” in each of the two 
stanzas; there is, indeed, only one 


of our correspondents 
poem a faintly re- 
Properly enough, it 
Sam's regular soldiers, 
who = suc- 


in which one 
limparts to the 
| ligious perfume. 
jis one of Uncle 
stationed down in 
| ceeds in this. We 
| Out came the blesséd sunshine 
And dried up all the 

ind the bloody, blooming sparrow 

Flew up the 


cause 


Texas, 
quote: 
rain; 


spout again. 


round 
Mae 


an aureole 
lends it a lovely 


| 
That “blesséd” 
the whole drama 
| terlinckian touch. 


casts 


NV R. DAY, in his eloquently critical 
1 letter, states that it was his ances 
“Court Jester to the King of Eng 
|land several thousand years ago” who 
composed the ballad. Thus arises a clear 
eut difference of opinion between Mr 
Day and R. T. Margerson of Walla 
| Walla. Says Mr. Margerson: 


| tor 


I was told some years ago that the 
poem was written by a well-known 
journalist, now living, and was a 
gibe at certain well-known men, now 
deceased, who instigated the Boer 
War: and that the poem was mut 
tered and sung by the British sol 
diers in South Africa. 


last historical anecdote is 
doubtedly true. Mr. H. G. Wells 
| nothing of this matter in his chapter on 
}the South African War in “The Pas 
sionate Friends”; yet there is in the 
|} stanza more than a hint of sounding 
brass and crashing cymbal—a_ spirit 
| martial and heroical: 
| Out came the sunshine, 
tnd dried up the 
ind the bloody litth 
WENT UP THE 


| This 


un 


says 


raw, 
beggar 
Spout AGAIN, 


words are more ancient than 
War. We lean toward Mr. 
theory that an ancestor of his 
composed them, after the inven 
tion of waterspouts, and of their well 
| nigh universal adoption by the cave men 
of Britain—‘several thousand years ago.” 
Yet according to John O'Keeffe of St. 
|} Louis the pvem was first printed in 
the Liverpool “Mercury” only forty-five 
; years 


But the 
the Boer 
Day’s 


soon 


ago 


x 


wis 


reporter of the Boston “Globe” 
Visiting in London; a reporter 
on the *“Thunderer” was showing him 
the sights. With true Yankee in 
quisitiveness the “Globe” man 
London could be infested 
sparrows when they built 
nests in the waterspouts, 
rained almost every day. The re 
porter of the “Times,” being gifted 
with the art of the Muse (like Clark 
McAdams of the St. Louis “Dost 


asked 
with 
their 
and it 


how 


Dispatch’), answered his inquiry as 
follows: 
blarsted little sparrow nests in 


The 
| the 
| The 


hloody spout, 


hloominv’ rain it: comes be 


times, to wash the beggar out: 
The glorious sun shines bright, dries 
up the bloomin’ rain, 
tnd the blarsted little sparrou 
builds up the spout again 


| 
|} Another anthologist, T. O'Conor Sloane, 


| vice president of the Swedish Iron and 
Steel Corporation, vouches for Gladstone 
chanting the verses that so many love. 
| Whether he did so “on the stump,” and 
0 won votes for the Liberal party (as 
Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston charms his 
constituency by singing “Sweet Adeline’) 
|} deponent stateth not Mr. Gladstone 
|} prided himself upon his classical learn 
ing, and wrote essays about Homer. 
| “Whether he was the author of this 
| cockney poetry,” adds Mr. Sloane, “I 
never heard.” Did he dare to claim it? 
As well claim the authorship of the 
Sapphies ! 
The Detroit “Tribune” has joined us 
| 








WUILLITED> 





in the hunt for the true text of our popu 
lar ballad. And the editor of the “Trib 
une” is not the only newspaper man on 
the job. From Atlantic City comes greet 
ing as follows: 

About five years ago I quoted the 
bloomin’ cockney stanza in an edi 
torial just as you have done, and 
the bloody second stanza escaped 
me, just as it has you. 


In reading your delightful editori 
al again this evening for the fourth 
or fifth time, the bloody second verse 
popped into my bloomin’ mind for 
the first time in ten—possibly twenty 


years. Here are both verses as I 
remember them: 
There was a bloody sparrow 


Lived up a bloomin’ spout; 
Down came a bloody thunderstorm 


And washed the beggar out. 


Out came the 
Dried‘ up the 


bloody sunshine, 


bloomiv’ rain, 


And the bleedin’, bloody begga 
Flew up the spout again. 

But remember, dear COLLIER’S, in 
soaking Brother Watson, that there 
are others—many others. By the 
way, is this the Watson who en- 
riched the English language with 


the expression, “Where was I at?’ 


Joun L. SPROGLE. 
This last question we must answer in 
the negative. We heard the Hon. James 


Kk. Watson at the Republican Conven- 


tion in Chicago a year ago last June, and 
were impressed by the fact that his dic- 
tion is ever so much better than his 
ethics. Yet it was a Watson—a Watson 
in Congress, was it not?—who thus “en- 
riched the English language.” And it 
wasn’t Georgia’s Tom, either; though 
the Honorable Thomas is eloquent even 


when he isn’t lucid. 


) pn than one commentator, in re- 
producing the missing second stanza 
of the sparrow poem, laments that it has 
a bad moral. We have already demon- 
strated, in an earlier and briefer essay 
the theme, that “up the spout” is to 
read metaphorically—in the vulgar 
sense of “done for.” The sparrow up 
the spout has gone to the place where 


ou 
be 


the figures go when a schoolboy cleans 
his slate. For that matter, strict liter- 
alism is to be eschewed by students of 
verse; it is the curse of German uni- 
versity training. This is our answer to 
W. A. Wheeldon of Houston, Tex., who 
has observed in London and elsewhere 
that “when trouble comes the sparrow 
gets out,” but that when the sun of pros- 
perity shines once more “the blarsted 
bloody sparrow” is back on the job 
again at the old stand. A better ethical 
understanding is that of Bennie—office 
boy of the National Waterproof Film 
Company. Bennie offers the follow- 
ing sequel verse, and it appears in the 


October 18 the periodical 


“Motography” 
dnd then the 
Flew on the 
ind made the blooming, 
That he'd been 


issue of 


bloody, wetted cus 
beastly roof, 
jolly wish 


waterproof. 


This is improvisation all right—but as 
verse it is more Benny than bene. 
According to W. 8S. of San Francisco, 


there is a second “unprintable” stanza, 


reproducing the invocation of the spar- 
row to the rainstorm—words full of 
sturm und drang, violence and _ vitriol. 
(Please send them to us for our private 


Seal the envelope and the 
Post Office authorities cannot interfere.) 
“There is a whole philosophy of life in 
this exquisite entity,” Mr. S. concludes. 
“Most of build our financial and 
domestic nests in a spout, and are 
drowned out.” 


eve, Mr. 8. 


us 


HIS is but the depression of the mo- 
ment; the natural pessimism of one 
who has blinked too long at the July sun. 
One sobs in time with Kreisler’s fiddle; 
dry “Romeo and Juliet,” an un- 
stirred pulse at “Tristan,” no thrill at 
the Chautauqua when the Secretary of 
State speaks on “the Prince of Peace,” 
no feeling of ecstatic sadness in col 
templation of the spouted = sparrow: 
that were to prove oneself deaf and 
dumb, and blind and halt. 
San Francisco asks us not to 
name. His emotion is 
tragic beauty. We 


eyes at 


Mr. 8. of 

divulge 
deep he 
him 


his 
loves 


for it. 


respect 
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Y pO MEMO 


from page 


The Meanest Man | 


time Maria, fearing some hew meanness The girl started on downhill toward 
would have gone, again came the noise the town, when something gripped her | 
of opening and closing doors, and Trude heart as cold as the Arctic wind itself. | 
returned He carried an old and heavy What if here was another trick of old | 
coat, made of a substantial worsted ma Trude’s, a crowning act of meanness and | 
terial, well worn, shabby, and in a long cruelty? He had given her the coat, not | 
discarded style, but obviously warm. the gold If he had put it there, surely | 

“Put this on,” he ordered it was to trap her; and she had plainly | 

“JT don’t want to borrow no clothes,” confessed to him her willing dishonesty. | 


said Maria, gracelessl) 
“T ain't a-lendin’ of it,” was his gruff O* the other hand, he might have 
retort. “Yuh can have it. Here, put it been ignorant of its presence in the | 


% 
» 





on, I tell yuh.” He half forced her un pocket. The coat was old and smelled of | 

willing arms into the big sleeves camphor, so it had been long disused. Be 
“Button ‘er up,” he commanded. “Now sides, it Was a woman’s coat, and Trude’s 

go ‘long with yuh.” spinster sister had been dead for years, nf 
He slammed the door before she had as Maria had often heard. In that case 

more than cleared the threshold. Maria But the risk was too great. She 7 





: 
8 
4 
| 
f 
t 


plowed off down the choked walk toward turned and forced her aching feet “6 oii 
the street, the long skirts of the coat through the drifts again, back to Trude’s S k Ww wh I lik 
flapping about her legs. The snow was side door, where she stopped, panting, 5 anta no S at 1 eC 

* 


nearly up to her knees. She tightened and knocked. After a while she saw the 


the searf around her face and throat, lighted window fade, and the door When you give a box of Aughrt you don’t have to wonder 
and grasped the loose folds of the do ae ra m whether it will be liked. Everybody likes-%4~. At Christmas 
— —" pes — poe a — o — what is it now? he demanded or on any other occasion they are always appropriate and 
abou er d nos istTantt) ie "COZ ang Vy. 
ing, driving snow bit into her exposed “Mr. Trude, I found—I found this in always appreciated. 
knuckles, so she slackened her grip on the pocket.” Maria held up the coin, 
the cloth and thrust her stiffening fin and the old man took it into his hand to ’ 
gers into the deep side pockets bring it within the lamp’s flickering rays *. 
‘Thunder! he grumbled, and pushed 3 

HE half-numbed tips of her right the coin into his pocket. “I been won # 

hand encountered something hard  derin’ for fifteen years whatever become TT / fj ET 
and round—a coin. It felt like a fifty 0’ that twenty o’ Sarah’s.” Bonbons Chocolates 

j Tv ba | 9 Ty a) “ii 4) i | off ‘) ~4 Mi bs 

cent piece ” rhere wis r pallid Stree t ae .- a : wr wn bo —_ — have the delicacy and freshness of flowers, and the flavor that proves candy- 
lamp so hg ead, anc hoy - alparase 1a. hat pes ns his x ‘ a “’ — making a fine art. These perfections of taste may be had in special boxes of 
light Maria drew out the coin for exami w~ gn above Mis head, and peered | fee various sizes and designs for Christmas and holiday gifts. In addition to e4e 


- ; os to a. neal ae as those you know. They include 
thick. It bore an eagle, clutching in his ere ome back, I tell yuh! Secciel Christmas Besheto— Plein or trimmed Brazil Nut Bonbons—Whole, Brazil nut meats 


talons a sheaf of , lla s, and unde! a Maria came wearily to the stoop again. imported or domestic, any size dipped in 44” delicious bonbon cream. 
neath the words TWENTY DoLiars! The old man took out the double eagle Newport Style Creams— An unusual assortment of Domestell hak Ciiaihiienen hh enteral wien out 
Maria had never seen a gold piece be and held it toward her. pure sugar creams with ten varieties of flavor meats dipped in chocolate of exquisite flavor 
fore, nor did she know that there was “Here, take it.” he growled. “I I lied | Beverly Chocolates—A new assortment with a My Favorites—The flavor of nut meats in 
such a thing as a double eagle She about it bein’ Sarah's. I put it there my slightly "less-sweet” coating ovaty peace 
: : a we ‘thri . "> > Fresh Every Hour Mixture— Delicious assortment of small 
turned it over and over, and it dropped self. Merry Christmas, child! hard sugar candies 


from her chilled fingers into the deep 
snow at her feet. With a little shriek | | KE slammed the door in Maria’s face, 
of dismay she fell upon her knees and 


Aagh? Bonbons and Chocolates and many other sweet thing 
{rom Aayhrd are sold by Aaghrs sales agents (leading drug- 


gists everywhere) in United States and Canada. If there 


nation. It was hea, _ than sliver, and = alter the disappearing shadow in the Bonbons and Chocolates there are many other varieties of eM&4e as delicious 
close scrutiny proved it to be yellow and snow Phen: “Hey there, yuh, come back ; . The ps 


and the key rattled squeakily in the 





groveled in the freezing, concealing fluff lock. She clutched the coin in her hand, nould be no estes a so peaten wane ha 1 
for the lost coin. At last she regained and as she trudged blindly off down the 2 Viyler? 64 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
it when the fierce cold had eaten almost long, bleak, storm-swept slope of Skin Pe ’ img om. Seuaten, Comets 

to the bone. She thrust the money back ner’s Hill she fancied that the gold pos Ask for <figéa Cocoa and higher Baking Chocolate 
into her pocket, and immediately her sessed a gentle warmth, which stole softly at your grocer’s 

fingers set up sharp agonies as the warm up her arm and comfortably soothed her 

blood found its way into them from head to foot 


aha a atin nad hea nimalhiiine Snaiitinn ts 
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rds Southward Fly the Trend of 
is along the Southern Railway— 


Premier Carrier of the South 
Delightful Cli- all Florida Winter Resorts. 
Hoor Life, Golfing, Up-to-date through Pullman Ser 
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iding, Motoring, vice, including Drawing Room and 
State Room cars. Particular Spe- rc 
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gusta, Ga., Aiken, S. car service. Caan 
Ries Charleston, S. Gin Stop-over privileges are allowed on | hy, 

Su . ? Winter-Tourist Tickets at Asheville, AIKEN " 

3 mmerville, S. C., N. C., and other points in the * ‘Land Vs UM MERVILLE 
Columbia, 5. C., Sa- of the Sky.”” No extra charge. Hivouse Shoe 
vannah, Ga., Bruns- Winter Tourist Tickets now on sale 
wick Ga. Jackson- For full information, illustrated book f 
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‘These Men Made Their 
Christmas Money Count 








HE free booklet pictured below contains one of the 
most valuable Christmas suggestions that will ever 
come to you. Merely ask for it. 

It tells how you may make this Christmas memorable; 
how, instead of buying trifles, you can invest permanently 


It is free. 


in your own and your family’s pleasure and success. 

It tells about a Christmas gift that contains ten thou 
sand hours of pleasure and (with the pleasure) the “ 
sentials of a liberal education.” 
you can begin to know the few 


es 
This year—today— 
great books of the world, w hich were the foundation of 
Franklin’s success and of Lincoln’s and of Edison’s. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


“Fust the Few Great Books You, Really Ought to Know.” 


You and your children will read some novels this 
next year—why not read the really great ones, the few 
that every cultivated man must know? 
You will see some plays—why not see the few plays 
that have made history, as Dr. Eliot has selected them 


for you? 

You will meet some interesting people—why not let 
Dr. Eliot introduce you to the greatest men in the world 
who have written their own lives for your information? 

For the cost of a few novels or a few plays you can 
own the really great books of the world: you can lay the 
foundation of your own and your children’s success, 


Another Year from this Christmas 


You will be Really W ell- Read 


There are only a few books in the Five-Foot Shelf, 
but they represent a year of careful sifting on the part 
of Dr. Eliot and sixty-six leading university authorities. 

You might read at random for a life-time without be- 
coming really well-read. But these few great books, 
arranged with Dr. Eliot’s reading courses, contain the 
essence of tens of thousands of volumes; they are just 
the books you and your children ought to know. 


Merely Ask For This 
Free Booklet 


Chis booklet was print- 


ed to give away. It 


contains a Christ- 













mas suggestion, 















& SON 
416 West 13th St. 
New York City 

Mail me, without 
obligation on my part 
your free ‘‘Guide Book 
to Books,’ containing Dr 
Eliot’s story of his Five-Foot 


Shelf. 


for which 
you will be 
very glad. 


‘«l’ve had a whol 






? 


P | 
year of pleasure 





one man who got 
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comes a your riter of melodramatt 
“hest sellers” with his typewriter. The 
earetaker and his wife notificd by wire, 
open the place, buil 1 fire in the fire 
place, and let this mysterious creature 
1! He has made a bet with a friend, the 
owner of the hotel. that he can write a 
| novel in twenty-four hours, and has come 
to this lonely spot to concentrate He 
has, as he thinks, the only Key, 
settled within. dismisses the caretakers 
and locks the door 

No sooner has his typewriter begun to 
click than another figure emerges from 
the storm, unlocks the door and enters 
The newcomer is a defaulter, fleeing with 
his loot, and the beginning of a night of 
adventure, wild as any the young author 
ever devised for any of his novels, in 
which six other more or less criminal 
characters seek the deserted hotel After 
a series of hairbreadth escapes, the young 


and once 


man is at last overpowered just as his 
friend bounces in and informs him that 
the whole thing is a joke, and the sup 
posed villain, adventuress, beautiful hero 
ine, and so on, merely the members of a 
moving-picture troupe whom he engaged 
for the purpose 

This is one boomerang for the audi 





ence, but the curtain falls only to rise on 
in empty stage and the sound of the 


| tvpewriter clicking just as it was when 
the lurid series of episodes began The 
| twenty-four hours have passed, and just 
las the clock strikes, the young man opens 
the door of the room in which he has 
been working, manuscript in hand. The 
story is done, all that has gone before is 
merely what he put in it—Boomerang 
|} Number 2. There are moments in which 
ithe myth of the supposed crooks is a 
lrather meaningless killing of time, but 
|} these are rare And the neat way in 
which Mr. Cohan observes the unities, by 
ending his farce on the same note with 
which it started, is, in one of his sup 
posedly low-brow tendencies, particula 


to be observed 


“THE FAMILY CUPBOARD” 


R. OWEN DAVIS is another young 
writer attempting the higher flight 
Mr. Davis is the author of “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model,” “Bertha, the Sew 
ing-Machine Girl,” and many other success 
ful melodramas of the good old tank-and 
fire-engine school. He has written these 
very much intelligent 











pieces us Some 








The Season’s Plays 





Mir. Davi in his old field 
new one 


vill do in a 


Another American piece worth recalling 
is Mr. Mark Swan’s “Her Own Money.” 
au very cenuine little object lesson on the 


naiking a frank and de 
cent division of the husband’s earnings 
and turning over to the wife a sum suffi 
cient for her own and the household ex- 
penses, which she may use as if it were 
her own and not be obliged to beg from 
her liege lord eve ry time a bill comes in, 


advisability of 1 


“THE MARRIAGE GAME” 


MES ANNE C. FLEXNER’S advice to 
4 American wives to continue, after 
marriage, to he as attractive to their 
husbands as they were before, as_ set 
forth in three farcical scenes on board a 
yacht, in “The Marriage Game,” is also 
more than usually entertaining—and be- 
yond words, of course, while the lovely 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle is on the stage. 
It would have been more amusing as 
well as better made if Mrs. Flexner could 
have kept strictly to her original key 
und not forced her whimsical heroine 
into an inappropriate ethical harangue 
in which she endeavors to justify her 
right to “lead her own life” and not care 
particularly what she does, provided she 
does it “heautifully,” as Hedda would say, 

“Potash and Perlmutter” has been very 
unimportant dra 
matically, but interesting because the 


successful " piece 


magazine stories on which it is based 
have been so widely read and because it 
presents sympathetically a type of pros 
perous middle-class Hebrew, little known 
to readers or theatregoers until Mr. 
Montague Glass began to write about 


him 

The contributions from several of our 
more established entertainers have 
scarcely been up to their usual form Mr 


Drew's venture into Shakespeare was 
short-lived, nor was this altogether sur 
peising to anyone acquainted with the 
rather casual, drawing-room attitude in 
which this difficult task was approached 


He is now playing in “The Tyranny of 
Tears.” 

Mr. Thomas’s “Indian Summer” was 
interesting, as is anything Mr. Thomas 
doe and there were moments in this 
story of a love that came late in life, 
when something of the golden glow of 


those enchanted autumn days whose 
ray T 
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A Goerz Gets It Every Time 


“é 


To be sure of steady 
run” of bright, snappy pic- 
tures you must have a cam- 
era—a lens—which asks 
no odds of light or motion. 


GOER 


CAMERAS 
LENSES 





The 
Taro 
Tenax 


action that the 


image 
eye is not quick enough to see. 


unfailingly 
And in light where photog- 
raphy is at all possible, Goerz 
lens insures pictures of excellent 
strength and detail. 


any 


Your dealer doubtless carries Goerz 
goods. If he doesn’t, insist—he 


—S= 


TEE 





will get them for you now. 


Vest Pocket Tenax 


This is the camera 
which has surprised the 
amateur and _ satisfied 
the expert. ‘Takes sharp 
and distinct pictures 
(14% x 234) that give 
splendid enlargements 





Send for booklet about Goerz Lenses 
Cameras — Binoculars 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
321A East 34th Street, New York 
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Sénd for 


TRIAL BOTTLE 
20 ¢ 





You have never 
seen anything like 
this before 


of thousands of blos 
1 nehes hich The 
most exquisite AA. nee 
ed with alcohol 


The fragrance 






> ° 


Flower Drops 





$1.50 at dealers or by mail Send 
check, stamps, money order 8 odors 
Lily of the Valley, Rose, V let 
Money back if not pleased Send 20 
ilver or stamps for miniatu t t 
with! lass stopper Plea r 
tion name of dealer Addre la 
Paul Rieger, 241-Ist St., San Francisco 
Muker of High Grade Perfumes 
EXACT SIZE REGULAR BOTTLE Paris New York San Fraucisco 














Tell Tomorrow’s 
cs - Weather 


. Prophet fore 











“ Sade re te 
24 hot in advance Not a toy but 
cally constructed justru- 
— automatically, made 
estin by the little fig 
1 and Gretel and the 
in and out to tell 
weather will be. Hand 















AGENTS WANTED iable 


An Ideal Xmas Gift * 


verlasting 
Suaventes “1. Sent pre oe fag 


ra, , 7:90 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 137, 419 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


and ¢ 
61, by 
; fatty 


any address in 





alty ‘thateelisatsight soeener 
store catering to women. It's 
a money-back article. Liberal com- 
mission for easy work. Clean upa 
handsome daily profit without inter- 
fering with your other employment. 

S87 Write us today. State territory you cover. 


VP, 
Sun We Act Company, 105 T St., South Bend, Ind. 
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| toi ypu yy 
| pe WU: 
excellent of its kind—a picture of the pentant Pierrot, cured of his selfishness, 
egoisms of a great lady piano player returns to be forgiven. Mr. Housman is a 
but essentially a character — And delicate and engaging rather than robust 
the very qualities which could be deeply poet, but there are moments, as in the 
impressed on the reader’s mind in four scene in which Pierrot begs Prunella to 
or five hundred pages of leisurely print come down into the moonlit garden: 
are » hardes ‘ansfer to the stage, “ P , 
— ee t , tran : : yey They would say nothing, they won't 
where lcre are ew words ane 1 lie . 
- boc mind; they are asleep too. 
tu stop and explain. The result, as al : I ; 
: t j riably happens, was thin and People when sleeping come out of their 
nos nvariab lppens, as i » . 
2 lao . shells and find wings: 
disappointing, nor was Madame Okraska oa J tr g a 
made more solid by Miss Barrymore's They become wise, they open their eyes 
‘ - Tans. pects and can see. 
frequent habit of standing outside her _ : af 
part, and joining with her audience in They become happy and young. They be- 
art, % : g i ny ate 
s P ‘ 8 come ree. 
lightly deprecating its hypocrisies and yme f 


smiling at its humor. 

While the American plays about which 
much has been talked are the more 
significant in the sense that they are 
more alive—they draw blood,so to speak, 
and no one can see them indifferently 

it is from abroad that the finer and the 
more richly entertaining work has come. 


sc 


PLAYS FROM ABROAD 
N addition to “The Great Adventure,” 
there has also come from England 
“The Second Generation,” a comedy 
by Stanley Houghton, whose “Hindle 


Wakes” was one of the most interesting 
plays of last season. Like 
its predecessor, it expresses 
revolt against conventional 
British respectability, in 
this instance the 
peculiar provincial 
brand characteristic 
of the solid old mill 
city of Manchester. 
A grown daughter 
who objects to 
being treated like 
a child, a= son 
hungry for romance 




















in the peculiar environment from which 
they sprang. 

An uncle who has 
acquired more elastic 
as the autbor’s mouthpiece. 
dirty old Manchester is the 
the world,” says he. “Well, 
made England. And, thank God, I 
haven't got it!” The comedy is well 
written and put together, with admirably 
genuine domestic atmosphere, and ex 
ceedingly well acted by Mr. Stanley 
Drewitt, Mr. Ernest Lawford, and the 
| others—altogether thoroughly alive and 
amusing 

Accompanying it is a short, sharp, and 
unexpectedly acrid little three-scene play 
by Mr. Barrie, called “Half an Hour,” re- 
vealing the gentle author of “Peter Pan” 
in a mood quite new to him, far as 
his plays have shown, and into which, 
doubtless, has been poured some of the 
bitterness of recent experience. 


lived abroad and 
notions of life acts 
“You think 
finest city in 
that’s what 


so 


Laurence Housman’'s poetic fantasy, 
“Prunella,” at Mr. Ames’s Little Thea 
tre, has attracted more attention than 
it might otherwise have done, perhaps, 
by reason of the complete contrast it 
makes with the brutal realistic pieces 
which filled the early season. It is a 
quaint and delicate thing, delicately 
done, and designed to give keen pleasure 
to those not so buried in ethical ques- 
tioning that they may not go to the the- 
atre now and then in somewhat the 
same mood that they would look at fine 


porcelain or listen to chamber music. 


FIQUANT FANTASY 
HE story 
lived in 
with her 


is that of a little girl who 
a more or less formal garden 
more or real aunts, Prim, 
rude, and Privacy, and fell in love and 
ran away with a strolling player. After 
three years she comes back to her garden, 
broken by the world she had wanted so 
much to know—a sort of Dresden china 
“Sister Beatrice’—and here at last her re- 


less 








hy 





tines 


YU, 


Ctr’. 





There is something here in the mount 
ing rhythm, in the music which 
as an undercurrent to most of the lines, 
in the exquisite beauty and harmony of 
color and movement, which is quite per- 
fect of its kind. The scenes are as deli- 
cate and piquant as a Fragonard panel. 

In a very different key is George A. 
Birmingham’s Irish farce, “General 
John Regan” which had already played 
a successful season in London ere com- 
ing here. “Mr. Birmingham” is the pen 
name of a type of playwright not often 


serves 


found in our theatre, an Irish church 
man, now canon of St. Patrick's Cathe 
dral, Dublin, a tall, vigorous, slightly 


gentleman, agree- 
combining the athlete and scholar. 
Hannay’'s point of view in the play 
is somewhat like that of a 
milder Mr. Shaw in another 
“John Bull’s Other Ireland,” 
with an American instead of 
an Englishman contrasted 
with the “natives,” and the 
Irishmen, of course—not 
the old-fashioned sentimen- 
talized stage types, but the 
modern realistic sort shown 


quizzical-appearing 
ably 
Ir. 


and “a man’s life” in some of the pieces of 
out in Canada or the Irish players. 
Australia, where he 

cam “ide around on A WITTY IRISH SATIRIST 
a horse and order N American presents 
people about,” are himself in the 
contrasted with shabby little village of 
puritanical parents Ballymoy as a _ rather 
of a type more windy sentimentalist, 
often found among engaged in writing 
the English middle the life history of 
class than in our a “General John 
own country. AS a Regan, the immor 
consequence some tal founder of the 
of Mr. Houghton’s liberties of the re 
revolutionary sen public of Bolivia,” 
timents on the wus. : . and wanting to see 
value of a young Cyril Maude, the versatile Eng- the General’s statue. 
man’s getting drunk lish light comedian, as Captain None of the natives | 
now and then, for Barley in ‘‘Beauty and the Barge”’ ever heard of the} 
instance sound a General, but the} 
trifle forced and sophomoric, although American looks as if he had money, which 
one can readily understand how natu is much desired in Ballymoy, and a quick- 
ral and salutary they may have seemed witted dispensary doctor, who arrives at 


an opportune moment, decides that if the 
American wants a statue of General Regan 
he oughtn’t to be allowed to escape until 
they have done their best to get him one. 
English and American tourists, says he, 
“come over here hungry to be told lies 
about Ireland, and the more you tell them 
the better they’re pleased.” 

So a statue is actually found, set up 
and elaboretely unveiled, with the Lord 
Lieutenant himself invited down to make 
anu address, the district inspector’s wife 
presenting a bouquet, the resident magis 


trate’s wife an illuminated address of 
welcome, and so on, with a constant 
running fire of whimsical satire on all 
concerned, and at various aspects of 


Irish life, from home rule to the useless- 


ness of statues, generally, and lord 
lieutenants. The guileless American ad 
mits in the end that he did but invent 
the General, yet thinks the game well 


worth it and gives the people of Bally- 
moy the 500 pounds that they had hoped 
the Lord Lieutenant would give when 
he came down to unveil the statue. 


rHE ENGLISH JOHN DREW 


NOTHER visitor from England is Mr. 
Cyril Maude, who occupies a position 

on the English stage somewhat similar 
to that held by Mr. John Drew on our 
own, although Mr. Maude is an actor 
whose actual personality might never be 
guessed from seeing him on the stage. 
He began his engagement in New York 
with Captain Marshall's sentimental old 
comedy, “The Second in Command” 
a stage changing as rapidly has the 
English-speaking stage in the past de 
cade a play more than ten years old is 
likely to seem old indeed—and his sec- 
ond offering was Mr. “Beauty 
and the Barge.” 
Whatever Mr. 


on 


as 


Jacobs's 


Maude plays is 


to be pleasant and amusing, and he las | 
a quiet, self-obliterating art exceedingly 
rare in light comedy. 
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One of the chain of twenty- | 
| seven Borden Condenseries, 
reaching from Maine to 


Washington. 


"iis 


Cleanliness is the first thought h 
) at every Borden Plant. 


es 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


“MILK | 


THE ORIGINAL 


— 


Made from pure, rich milk from | 
clean cows, and prepared under 
the most rigid sanitary regulations. 


Asa food for infants, Eagle Brand 


has no equal. 






Send for “Baby Book’’ 
and “Where Cleanliness 
Reigns Supreme.” 


BORDEN’'S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
New York 


Est. 1857 
aa aa 
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Cuffs 


or Jin his stocking 
on Christmas morning— 
In either place 


Krementz 


Cuff Buttons 


will please the most fastidi- 
ous man. Chaste, refined 
and artisticin design. 
Made with one-piece bean 
and post, they cannot break. 


Coated with a rolled on 
sheet of metallic 
gold that wears for 
years—not a thin 


electro-plated de- 
posit like other plated 
jewelry. 
$2.00 the pair in neat Christmas box 
If not found at your dealers, will 
send prepaid on receipt of price. 
BOOKLET FREE 


Krementz & Co., 46 Chestnut St, Newark, N. J. 








A Merry Christmas 


lor that Boy of Yours! 





THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE “sy” WALTER CAMP 


is the finest boys’ public - n in the world. 


Get This Splendid Magazine For YOUR Boy! 


It will cive him no end of pleasure, entertainment and instruction, 
ach issue is filled with clean, fascinating stories of intense interes® 
to every live boy. Departments devoted to Electricity, 
Athletics, Boy Scouts, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Beau- 
tifully illustrated thro menos. Hand- 
some covers in colo Rpectal 
Offer: Send only $1. 00 for a Pru LL 
YEAR'S subscription. We will send 
each new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines. It will run 
1,000 reve »nsa minute on one dry 
y.8 y to operate. A marvel 
i scientific ingenuity. 
larger than illustra- 
tion.) Transportation charges prepaid. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 602 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all newsstands, 10 cents a copy 





Satisfaction 
or moncy 
refunded, 





















silver, diamonds, watches,<old jewelry, platinum, false teeth 
new or broken, any quality, We send full value the day goods 
ar ed and If our offer is not satisfactory, we return the 
‘ r expense All ansa ctions strictly confidential 
We nls, wa and je greatly ced prices 
‘ E shed 159¢ Bank reference on request 


LIBERTY REFINING cO.. 431 nny St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














40 COLLIER’S FOR CHRISTMAS 


}HE road to happiness and success is opened to your children 
through the fairyland of books. ‘There they hear the 
Fairy and Wonder Stories that the first mothers told at 
nightfall to their little ones; the Folk Tales and Myths 
of the Far North country; the Br’er Rabbit stories of 
our own Southland, 








There they come to know as familiar friends the great characters who, 
in high school days, they will meet again between the covers of text books. 


In a Wonderful Free Booklet 


Just printed, Dr. Eliot of Harvard outlines his plan for parents. 
Briefly, the plan is a fascinating arrangement of the literature of child- 
hood, so selected as to stimulate the child’s imagination, make school 


work easier,@make success more sure. 


It tells how all the stories, poems, and tales of the world were sifted 
to find just the 846 that Dr. Eliot thinks will do your children the most 
good—the ones they should know. 


A Christmas Present for a Tenth 
What You'd Otherwise Spend 


Here is a Christmas present your children will enjoy every day in 
the year—one that will stay with them all their lives, and you can give it 
to them at an initial outlay of a tenth what you’d probably otherwise svend. 


Here is the Free Booklet 


Send for it. It contains the advice of the greatest teachers 
in America about your children’s reading—priceless coun- 
sel for fathers and mothers who care. It is free, and it 
will be sent you by mail without obligation of any kind. 


Ask for it. The coupon brings it. 





P. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th Street, New York 
With no obligation whatever on my part, please 
{seas me the tree bockhiet about my children's 

meading C. W. 82-13-13 
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In the Revolution Kitchen 


Continued from page B 


Honduran consul at Mobile, and Gabe 
Conrad, chief gunner under Christmas, 
spent their evenings in New Orleans res 
taurants and waited until the psycho- 


| logicnl moment to start their revolution. 





Finally it came. One dark night the 
Hornet dropped down into the Gulf. 
That same night Bonilla, Christmas, 
Linard, and Conrad packed their grips 
and left the Cosmopolitan in an auto- 
mobile. They scudded out to the West 
End pier in Lake Ponchartrain where a 
tugboat awaited them. They were taken 
to the Gulf via the lake and boarded 
the Hornet off Gulfport, Miss. 


A WELL-STAGED REVOLUTION 


FTCHREE miles out, on the high seas, a 
lugger load of arms was taken on 
board. Less than half a dozen machine 
guns made up the armament of the 
Hornet. The remainder of the arms 
consisted of revolvers and rifles. 

Christmas had arranged his publicity 
plans well and the next day the news 
papers managed to gather and print all 
the details of the “secret” departure of 
the Hornet. What the reporters didn’t 
know was the armament of the Hornet, 
so they guessed. The guesses were that 
the Hornet had taken on board enough 
big guns to sink any battleship on the 
sea. These guesses were immediately 
cabled, as facts, to Davila by his thor- 
oughly frightened agents. 

As a matter of fact, the quartet of 
revolutionary leaders could have boarded 
the Hornet in the river and sailed away 
unhindered, for there were no arms on 
board and the United States had no 
reason to stop the craft. The arms were 
loaded outside the three-mile line, which 
was the only operation that required 
actual secrecy. But Christmas and Bo- 
nilla knew how to fight a revolution and 
they knew that the more mystery they 
put into their expedition the more terri- 
fied the loyal Hondurans would become. 

Their plan worked without a miscue. 
The moment the Hornet sailed into the 
harbor of Puerto Cortez, up went the 
white flag on the customhouse and the 
city surrendered without a shot being 
fired. There was no way for the Hornet 
to fire a shot, it developed later. She 


| was “arrested” in the harbor by a United 


States gunboat, but the Hondurans 
didn’t know that until too late. 

Christmas and his gunners landed and 
went over to Cebia where they fought 
three hours and killed thirteen Govern 
ment soldiers before Davila surrendered. 
The populace welcomed Bonilla as presi 
dent, an office he held until his death 
some months ago. The Hornet was taken 
back to the United States and sold again. 
Other revolutionists tried to buy her but 
they didn’t have the cash and Uncle Sam 
wouldn’t take a check. <A contracting 
firm bought her and she is now engaged 
in the prosaic work of towing barges 
along the Gulf Coast. 


A CARRANZA AGENT AT THE MOVIES 


HERE is little actual ill feeling be 

tween the agents of the different 
factions in New Orleans. They write 
letters to the newspapers, which seldom 
get into print, telling of the tyranny of 
the particular president against whom 
rebel activities are at that time directed 
or defending the Government and assert 
ing that the rebels are scoundrels. Since 
the Mexican trouble has been on, the 
Huerta agents and the representatives 


of the rebels have issued statements al- 
most daily, but seldom do they get as 
far as the linotype machines. 

A Huerta sympathizer some time ago 
sent to a New Orleans newspaper a state 
ment calling a “rebel” representative 
one of several who were in New Orleans 
trying to get arms to the followers of 
Carranza—"“a man with whom Judas 
would be ashamed to be seen.” 

The newspaper did not print the state. 
ment. The next day the Huerta sym- 
pathizer who had written the letter was 
seen at a table in the Cosmopolitan with 
the man he had so bitterly attacked. 

In front of a moving-picture show one 
evening I met Ernesto Fernandez y 
Arteaga, known in New Orleans for con- 
venience as Ernesto Fernandez. He was 
the Carranza consul there. The “movie” 
drama that evening was “The Battle of 
Gettysburg” and the manager of the the 
atre had put ‘an old cannon out in front 
us an advertisement of the show within, 

“T have it!” cried Fernandez. 

“What?’ I asked. 

He pointed to the cannon with his 
bamboo cane. “We shall now get arms 
into Mexico,” he announced. “We shall 
bill them as advertising for theatres and 


"> 


the United States cannot stop us! 


AS FULL OF BULLETS AS A CAKE ISOF RAISINS 


STRADA CABRERA, President of 
E Guatemala, is never without his 
troubles. In New Orleans there always 
is somebody plotting against him. He 
is known as the most determined of Cen- 
tral American presidents, which is re- 
sponsible for his many enemies. It also 
is the reason they never can oust him. 

There is nothing gentle about his rule, 
but even his enemies admit that such a 
rule is necessary in a Central American 
republic. His body is as full of bullets 
as a cake is of raisins and it’s a dull 
week when some one doesn’t try to as- 
sassinate him. His friends say he is a 
true patriot and a great statesman and 
figures show that Guatemala is probably 
the most progressive, economically, of 
any Central American republic. 

“The old man,” as they call him, is as 
sensitive as a child regarding criticism. 
He goes wild when a newspaper attacks 
him. It makes no difference whether 
the attack is printed in a Chinese 
weekly or in a New York daily, the ef- 
fect upon him is the same. 

For this reason, he is an easy mark 
for blackmailers. 

The public hears little of these black- 
mailing schemes, but recently the details 
of one of the most successful came to light. 
There are three men now in New Orleans, 
one or two of whom can be seen around 
the town almost any day, who put 
through a deal that still keeps Cabre- 
ra’s temper in a turmoil. 

It was early last year that these three 
men—all of whom had left Guatemala 
for their “health’—let Cabrera know 
that they were writing a book about 
him. They told Cabrera’s consul in New 
Orleans, Herr Adolf Hoser, of their 
plans. Herr Hoser knew the men and 
realized that the book wasn't going to 
read anything like a biography in a Con- 
gressional Directory. 

Cabrera, too, knew what it would be 
like. He turned four handsprings when 
he received the news from the trio. They 
let him understand that they would say 
he was in the habit of shooting every 
person who didn’t cry “Viva Cabrera” 

















The plotters over their wine in the restaurants in New Orleans form the 
highly elaborate plans of which this poor hombre is the ultimate result 
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in front of the palace at least twice a 
day. They intimated that they would 
hire a staff of masters of bloodcurdling 
description to help them compose their 
most thrilling chapters. There was to 
be one chapter on cutting off the ears, 
another on gouging out the eyes, and an- 
other on starvation in a dungeon. 
Cabrera invited them to come to 


Guatemala to talk it over with him. 
They regretted that they couldn’t spare 
the time from their literary work. They 


said, however, that they might be per 
suaded to sell him all the publishing 
rights. Their price was $10,000 gold. 


Ten thousand dollars gold, at the pre- 
yailing rate of Guatemalan money, was 
$200,000 “monkey money” and Cabrera 
couldn't spare that amount. 

He sent orders to Hoser by mail, by 
eable, and by special messenger. Hoser 
hired a squad of detectives who, after 
much labor, discovered that the men 
were writing their book in the room next 
to the Guatemalan consul’s office in 
Commercial Alley. The three would write 
a few chapters, while the detectives and 
Hoser sat in the next room twitching 
at every clang of the typewriter bell. 

When the authors had exhausted their 
supply of vitu] erative words they would 
adjourn to the Cos- 
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trality pact between Mexico and 
United States. The hardware house, 
which sold the Mexicans $170,000 worth 
of arms and ammunition, was acquitted. 
The Mexicans have never come back to 
face trial. 

Segura and Compledo didn't meet 
their lieutenants in New Orleans restau- 
rants. 

They violated tradition and held their 
conferences on a bench in Lee Circle, 
in St. Charles Street, 
from Canal Street. 

They were at the restaurant nearly 
every evening but on missions of pleas- 
ure, not business. 


WHY FELIX DIAZ FAILED 


LMOST daily they met on the bench to 

talk excitedly with the other actors 

in the plot to get the $170,000 worth of 
guns and cartridges into Mexico. 

They were buying them for Felix Diaz 
who was waiting at Vera Cruz for the 
arms. 

His revolution was a fiasco, for he had 
an unarmed army. He was arrested by 
Madero and thrown into prison. This 
arrest caused the dissatisfaction in 
Madero’s army that ultimately led to the 
killing of Madero and the rise of Huerta. 





mopolitan to gather 
inspiration. Hoser 
and the detectives 
would follow—for it 
is revolutionary law 
that you always must 
your ene 
mies, no matter 
where they go—and 
sit at a near-by table 
and try to ignore the 
complacent smiles 
of the trio of self 
appointed biogra 
phers of Cabrera. 

It was a great biog 
raphy. It painted 
Cabrera as two hops 
and a jump ahead of 
Nero with Machia 
velli a poor third and 
the worst of the Rus 
sian czars trailing 
Richard III was left 
at the post. 

Hoser was doing 


shadow 











the best he could to 
buy off the men at a 
reasonable price. 
Every loyal CGuate 
malan meddled in the 
affair and the deal arranged by Hoser 
blew up just as it about. to be 
closed. Hoser resigned and another man 
was brought to New Orleans to conduct 
the negotiations. 

After much dickering, the authors ac 
cepted $6,000 in notes and turned over 
the manuscript and all the publishing 


was 


rights. It was sent to Cabrera and it 
still lies in his safe. 
Cabrera thought he was crafty. He 


didn’t pay the notes. But the plotters 
were not through. They met daily in 
the Cosmopolitan and concocted threat 
ening letters. Cabrera finally gave them 
$600 and breathed easier. 

He breathed however. The 
biographers were not to be bought off 


too soon, 


80 easily. They rewrote their mas 
terpiece, inserting a few hot things 
they had forgotten to put in the first 
draft. 

They are now getting their revenge. 


The biography is 
stallments, in 
weekly. 
The first 
to Cabrera. 
persons 


printed in in 
Mexican 


being 


Spanish, in a 


copy off the sent 

Others are sent to all 
interested in Guatemala and 
her Government. The three authors still 
are in New Orleans. They say they 
would give back the $600 if they could 
Just see Cabrera every week when he re- 
ceives his copy of the “serial,” 


press is 


OF A CERTAIN 
PARK 


PLOT ON A 
BENCH 
EW army revolvers may be bought 
at half price in New Orleans pawn- 
shops these days. Vincenye Segura and 
Juan Compledo, Mexicans, are to be 
thanked by all those who take advan- 
tage of these bargains. 

Segura and Compledo arrived in New 
Orleans last fall. They had plenty of 
money and were welcomed by all the 
restaurant proprietors. The head waiters 
and taxicab drivers were sorely grieved 
when Segura and Compledo fled from 
the city just before being indicted with 
a New Orleans hardware house on the 
charge of conspiring to violate the neu 
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Planning the ‘‘Life’’ of a Central American 
President that would make Machiavelli a 
poor third and leave Richard II at the post 


OA _ 


A United States 
agent was trailing 
Segura and Com- 
pledo. He knew 


about the sale of 
arms and was ready 
to prevent the Mexi- 
cans from violating 
the neutrality law. 
It would have been 
bad policy to arrest 
them before they ac 
tually started to move 
the arms, so he mere- 
ly kept watch, wait- 
ing, using great care 
to keep his game 
from being flushed. 
The park police- 
man in Lee Circle 
also was on the job. 
He'd heard about the 
Spanish prisoner 
swindle and _= after 
eying the Mexicans 
for several days he 
arrested them and 
dragged the whole 
bunch, 
violent Spanish, be- 
fore the superintend- 
ent of police. The po- 
liceman charged the Mexicans with being 
“dangerous and suspicious swindlers.” 
The Federal agent, lounging on a bench 
near by, saw the arrest made and had vi- 
sions of his entire plan being wrecked. 
While the Mexicans were trying to 
explain to the superintendent of police, 
the latter’s telephone bell rang. He had 
a short conversation with the man at 
the other end and hung up the receiver. 
“Well,” said the superintendent, turn- 
ing to the Mexicans, “I don't see any 
reason for holding you. Officer, you 
evidently made a mistake.” 
WEAPONS FOR THE TAKING 
_ Mexicans departed, thanking the 
superintendent profusely. They never 
lLnew that the Federal agent had ef- 
fected their release so they could con- 
tinue their plans to move their arms and 
ammunition. Whentheday set forthe coup 


arrived, the two carloads of contraband | 


arms were switched to a place on the 
New Basin canal near the two schooners 
chartered by the Mexicans. The stuff was 
unloaded on the dock one evening. No 
one was left to watch it. 

The United States agent was hiding all 
day behind a pile of lumber waiting to ar- 
rest the men the moment a case of arms 
was carried on board one of the steamers. 

But the Mexicans were tipped off. 
They were in the restaurant that 
evening, evidently preparing to go out to 
superintend the loading late that night, 
when one received a telephone message. 
They immediately left the restaurant, 
and never were seenin New Orleans again. 

All night the arms and the Federal 
agent stayed on the dock. A wide-awake 
member of the opposition party learned 
of the situation and drove up early the 
next morning and carted away a wagon 
load of revolvers. 
to stop him. He sold the revolvers to 
various New Orleans pawnshops and no 
charge has ever been made against him. 

The arms that remained were finally 
taken back by the hardware house that 
sold them and a few weeks later were 
returned to the factory that made them. 
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No one had authority | 
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November 8th 
says a correspondent. 


truthful advertising.” 


stores are doing. 


45c a dozen. 


clearly stated.” 


No. 148 





Sincerely, 


ME? (. 


Advertising Manager Collier's Weekly 


AM glad to see you take 
the stand for truthful 


advertising that you do in the 
issue of Collier’s” 

“All my busi- 
ness life, 1 have practiced and written 


“I haven’t a competitor who dares to 
make a price and stick to it; and your 
illustration of ‘$40.00 suits for $20.00’ is 
just what most of our largest to smallest 
In this town recently 
one store advertised ‘Men’s 50c socks 
for 12%c’, a regular $1.50 a dozen num- 
ber; also, ‘Men’s 15c canvas gloves, 4c 
a pair’, when the same gloves cost only 
There are times when a 
store can and does give extra good 
values, but the reason why should be 


The above letter tells its own story. It 
needs no comment and will serve to 
illustrate why untruthful statements of 
cut prices are harmful to the manufac- 
turer—the dealer—and the consumer. 














Faultless 


A refinement in nightwear 
that individualizes your sleep- 
ing garments. 

Your own initial is handsomely 
embroidered in a raised letter 
on the handkerchief pocket. 
A most acceptable gift! 
Every letter in every size 
garment, at dealers. 
No extra charge. 
Pajamas §$2. 
Shirts $1. 
Faultless Bed- 
time Book on 
request. 
E Rosenfeld & Co © 
Baltimore & 
New York 
Makers of 
Faultiexs’’ Day 


Shirts with 
Nek-Gard 


Night 
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/f Are You a 
Shooter? 


Then that your outfit 
includes a plentiful supply of 
3-in-One oil. Nothing like it to 
keep a gun in fine shooting condition. 
Oils lock, trigger. ejector and break- 
joint perfectly. Cleans the barrel of 
burned black powder residue. Pre- 
vents leading and pitting. Also keeps 
a fine polish on stock and fore-end. 


>. . 
3-in-One oil 
contains no acid or grease. Never gums or 
dries out. All big gun makers use and recom- 
mend 3-in-One oil. Hardware, sporting goods, 
drug and general stores sell it. Three sizes: 
1 oz. bottle, 10c; 30z., 25c; 8 oz., (% pt.) We 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3's oz., 25c. If your 
dealer hasn't these cans, we will send you one 
by pareel post, full of good 3-in-One, for We. 
A Library Slip with every bottle. 
rite for a generous free 
sample and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 ANS. Broadway, New York 


see 











LUCKY HORSE SHOE BANK 


Smallest, most practical bank 
made. May be worn on watch 
chain or key ring or carried in 
pocket. Made of brass, heavily 
nickle plated. Lasts for years. 
Opens automaticaily when 
ten dimes are deposited. Can- 
fH not be opened otherwise. 
Snap shut and bank is ready 
for use again. 


Sample by Mail 10 Cents 








Northern Specialty Co., 
259 — 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title in gold 
With patent clasps, so that the num- 
bers may be inserted weekly. Will 
hold one volume Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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This was the Former Price of 
The Lodge History of Nations 


booklet pictured below, 


Y writing now for the free 
from $80 


Collier readers may learn of a w ay to 
to $585 on the former price of this wonderful work. 


save 


A popular priced edition of this de luxe History has 
been published at almost a twentieth of the former price. 


Like the de luxe set, this new edition is the work of 
Senator Lodge and the most brilliant corps of historians 
ever associated in a work of this sort; it contains the same 
beautiful illustrations; the same magnificent indexes and read- 
ing courses; it is recognized as the best, most interesting 


and latest revised history of the nations. 


The Lodge History of Nations 





Edited by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 


The free booklet below opens an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to every lover of history. 


It tells how the history of a whole nation may be mas- 
tered in just the spare moments of a week or two. 


It tells how a work designed exclusively for the libraries 
of the wealthy may now be purchased at only a few cents a day. 


This FREE 
Booklet 
Explains 
the Great 
Reduction in Price 







- 
c.W ‘\ 
isis & 
P.F 
collier & Son 


416W 13th 8t. 
New Youk City 


A copy of the free booklet has 
been printed for every reader of 
Collier’s. It tells all about the new 
edition of the Lodge History; it con- 
tains a brilliant essay by 
‘ Lodge; it is free to Collier read- 


my Merely clip this coupon. 
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rend me by 
entirely free 
containing 
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N rare occasions I use a taxicab. 
O Rather than miss my train I will 
give the chauffeur my money. 

I never take a taxicab unless I 
to. It embarrassing to tell 
especially along toward the end of the 
week. There only one time in the 
week that I can afford to take a taxi- 
cab and that is Saturday afternoon. And 
then I have to go to the cashier Monday 
on next week. 


have 
why 


is 


is 


jand draw 


A taxicab is a machine for taking a 
person off to rob him. When the time 
comes to do the foul deed the driver 
gets out, reads the meter and tells the 


trapped person what is the least he will 
let him off with. The man hasn't the 
courage to demand that much himself 
depends on his accomplice. They 
in pairs—the meter and the man. 


so he 
work 


HATE to ride in a taxicab these days 

for fear I will be mistaken for a hold 
up man. Each day the taxicab is being 
|} looked upon with more and more favor 
| by the holdup man. The vogue of hold- 
ing up a man with the pay roll as he is 
returning from the bank Saturday noon 





with the employee’s wages is gaining in 
popularity every day. The taxicab is 
coming to be the robber’s ricksha. In 


New York a stick-up man soon loses caste 
if he doesn’t use a taxicab. An influen 
tial robber in a large city wouldn't think 
of going to work on foot—he must have 
a taxicab or he won't rob at all. He is 
that independent. 

The meter fascinates me; while 
riding I can’t keep my eyes off it. I try 
to appear gay and light-hearted, but I 
can’t—all the time my eyes are glued to 
the meter watching the finger creeping 


I am 
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HOMER CROY 


train time. ‘I rush and throw mysel? 
into a taxicab and tell the chautrenr 
that we have just twelve minutes. He 
pushes a lever, but the lever is not in 
the mood. He pulls it more roughly than 
before, but still the lever is obdurate, 
He gets out to look at the mechanism. 


He raises up a lid, crawls in to his waist 


and spends some time in the society of 
the machinery. After a time he returns 
and mounts the seat. He has made it 
right With the gearing, for in a few 
minutes I notice that we are moving, 
Only keen observation makes me certain 


of this. We draw abreast of 

ment store and in a few 

utes we are past it. 
Although the taxicab is barely snailing 


a depart- 
breathless min- 


along, the meter isn’t. It is fashioned 
more after a blue racer. The silent 
finger is climbing higher and higher. As 
a climber it is a sickening success. 


Just as we draw in sight of the station, 
the engine gives a deep, guttural cough 
and comes to a standstill. I lean for- 
ward to ask the driver if the engine has 
gone to its reward, but he only points 
his finger into the street ahead of him. 
I look and it is a parade and they won't 
let us through. 

“Go around it,” I order without thinking 
how the meter will take it. The meter 
goes up rapidly, while my heart goes in 
the opposite direction—the meter skip- 
ping and gay. It is the only gay thing in 
the cab. The other is strikingly grave 

Ss pull up to the curbing, after 
A he EP ws around the parade, it is one 
minute of train time. I hand the driver 
a large bill and he begins going through 
his pockets for change. He has to take 


we 





| silently on. I try to look out the window off his gloves and stuff them carefully 
|} at the ever changing film of the passing into his jacket pocket—it would neyer 
throng and feel sorry for the people do to drop them on the pavement, or to 
who have to walk, but my eyes come toss them into the seat. Never before 
| flying back to the silent finger and I did I realize how many pockets a chauf- 
| realize that I have my hands full feel feur has. He looks through them all 
ing sorry for myself. I always have an and plays return engagements, while the 
|}especially big assignmeit of sorrow to seconds are trickling through the wide- 
|look after when I go to get out and stemmed hourglass of Time. I try to tell 
the man announces the figure that he de him that the train will wait on no man 
| sires. It will be a great day in my life as it has an important engagement to 
|} When I can lean back against the plush keep on the other end, but the man keeps 
looking as though I cared not a_ whit on finding other empty pockets to go 
What the silent finger is pointing to into. So I have to run to the train, leav 
ing the bill in the man's hands. I fling 
NCE in a while I have to take a myself on board just as the train 1s 
taxicab to make a train. It almost gathering speed, and after I get seated 
| breaks my heart todo so. It has the same I find a bill in my pocket just the right 
effect on my pocketbook. My pocket size to pay the chauffeur. I always do. 
book is a fragile thing anyway. The night Then I know more clearly than ever 
after I have used a taxicab my pocket that the definition of a taxicab is wrong. 
book has palpitations and night sweats It is commonly described as a Con- 
Always, when I am in a hurry to trivance for getting about in. Instead of 
catch a train, I look at my wateh and that it is a contrivance for getting about 
find that it is just twelve minutes of all a person has 
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\ The Most Pleasing Gift 


You Can Give a Man Isn’t Always 


the Most Expensive 


For instance—there are few things which give greater 
pleasure than a pound jar of famous TUXEDO tobacco. 
The comfort, enjoyment and inspiration smoking gives a 
man are beyond price, and TUXEDO meets every require- 
ment of the most critica/ smokers in the world. 

Try it this year—giving humidors of Tuxedo—instead of 
the gifts bought desperately, when you “just don’t know what 
to give that man.” He'll welcome it with a genuine pleasure 
few gifts bring and time and again be gratefully reminded of 
the giver, in the evening hours of ease, restfulness and dreams. 

Whether it’s dad, brother, or someone’s else brother, it’s 
all the same—the /appiest gift you can make any smoker. 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


TUXEDO is made from the finest, mildest leaves of high- 
grade Burley tobacco, carefully cured and aged so that it burns 
slow and coo/, with delightful flavor and aroma. 

TUXEDO has the advantage—over other tobacco—of the 
exclusive, origina/ “Tuxedo Process,” which adso/ute/y prevents 
“tongue-bite.” —(UXEDO has been endorsed by hundreds of 
distinguished public men as the ome perfect tobacco. 

A pound humidor of TUXEDO is a generous quantity, many, 
many pipefuls.s ‘The Humidor Jar keeps it fresh and moist to the 
last pipeful. Nor is that all! Kept in an air tight receptacle 
like this handsome jar TUXEDO mellows and grows 

smoother and smoother, more and more 
delightful until the last crumb is gone. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Glass Humidor Jars in two sizes, 50c and 90c 


Famous green tin with gold 10 
lettering curved to fit pocket Cc 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined, _——— ; : duction 
with moisture-proof paper - P is — -— one- 
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Watermanis@ajFountainPen 


A WISE 





Safety Type | Regular Type Self-Filling Type Regular Type Filigree Pattern | Pocket Type Safety Type 
Gold Banded Gold Banded Plain Plain Ster. Silver Gold Banded Purse Size 
No. 124 SGMM $4.00 | No.14GM....$5.00 | No. 12 SF.....$2.50 | No. 12.. $2.50 No. 412........$5.00 | No.12Poc GM $3.50 Ster. Silver 
or Plain Smaller Size Larger Size Larger Size Larger Size Larger | Scroll Design 


$3.00 No. 12GM....$3.50 | No. 14 SF....$4.00 No. 14.......$4.00 | No. 414 $7.50 | No.14PocGM$5.00 | No. 412} VS $6.00 
Clip-on-Cap extra:—German Silver 25c, Ster. Silver 50c, Rolled Gold $1.00, Solid Gold $2.00 


HE excellent quality of Waterman's Ideals affords one of the real delights among useful 
(ay Christmas gifts. They are compact, dainty, artistic and altogether practical. You have 
the guarantee of perfection from the makers as well as the knowledge of their increasing 
universal use. There are business, social and students’ types in various sizes, in plain and gold 
or silver mounted styles. Gift pens are mostly of an ornamented nature both because of the 
season and the fact that the pen will be carried and used for years on all occasions. Every 
degree of fine, medium, coarse, stub, oblique or falcon point can be had in Waterman’s Ideals 
to suit the receiver's hand, and may be exchanged if desired. Your local dealer will help 
you with your gift selections. Look for the trade-mark with the word “Ideal” in the globe. 
In attractive Christmas Boxes. Booklet on Request. Avoid Substitutes. 


Sold Everywhere by the Best Dealers 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston, 115 So. Clark St., Chicago, 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Kingsway, London, 6 Rue d'Hanovre, Paris 
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